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IF I WERE A VOICE. 


BY C. MACKAY. 


If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

That could travel the wide world through, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 

I'd fly, I'd fly, o'er land and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be, 

Telling a tale, or singing a song, 

In praise of the right—in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 
I'd fly on the wings of air. 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek, 
And calm and truthful words I'd speak 
To save them from despair. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, o’er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were a voice, a convincing voice, 
I'd travel with the wind, 
And whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy, or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the thunder crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash ; 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I'd teach them Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice, a pervading voice, 
I'd seek the kings of earth ; 
Vd fiad them alone on their beds at night, 
And whisper words that should guide them right— 
Lessons of priceless worth ; 
I'd fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 
And tell them things they never heard— 
Truths which the ages for aye repeat— 
Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 
I'd speak in the people’s ear ; 
And whenever they shouted ‘‘ Liderty,’, 
Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their error clear. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the world rejoice— 
If J were a voice—an immortal voice. 





THE TOWN-MAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


The following verses are taken from Tennyson’s new poem, entitled “ In Memo- 
san.” It consists of tributes to the memory of adearly beloved and deceased 
“read, set in varied frames of local and temporary interest.—Ed. Alb. 


Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright: 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 


How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air 

The dust and din and steam of town: 


He brought an eye for all he saw; 

He mixt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusky purlieus of the law. 


O joy to him in this retreat, 
Immantled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking through the heat : 


0 sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, © 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 


Or in the all-golden afternoon 

A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon : 


Nor less it pleased in livelier moods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 


Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d tbe books to love or hate, 
Or touched the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 


But if [ praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail egainst it still, 
For ** ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each others angles down, 


“And merge,” he said, ‘* in form and loss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 
We talked: the stream beneath us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couched in moss, 
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Or cooled within the glooming wave ; 
And last, returning from atar, 
Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fallen into her father’s grave. 


And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbied in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hours. 





THE IVORY MINE: 


A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 
I.—YAKOUTSK. 

Yakoutsk is one of the principal cities of Siberia, a country the name 
of which excites exaggerated ideas of sterility and desolation. Water- 
ed by rivers, which in every direction do the work of railways, with 
richly-wooded mountains and valleys, with green slopes, cultivated 
fields, soft meadows, gardens, and grassy islands in the great streams, 
with all the common vegetables in pretty fair abundance, with an end- 
less source of commerce in furs and ivory, Siberia, except in its extreme 
northern provinces, presents, like most other lands, a very considerable 
amount of compensations for considerable rigour of climate. Yakoutsk 
is a completely northern town on the great river Lena, with wide streets 
and miserable huts, all of wood, in many of which ice is still used in 
winter for panes of glass. A very eminent traveller tells us that on 
his visit there were 4000 people living in 500 houses; with three stone 
churches, two wooden ones, and a convent. It had once an antiquity 
to show—the ancient Ostrog or fortress built in 1647 by the Cossacks ; 
but which menaced ruin more and more every day, being not of stone, 
but of wood, and at last disappeared. Evem here progress is obsery- 
able, and wretched cabins give way gradually to houses, some of which 
are even elegantly arranged in the interior. It is a great commercial 
centre: from the Anubra to Behring’s Straits, from the banks of the 
Frozen Sea to Mount Aldana, from Okhotsk and even Kamtchatka, 
goods are brought hither, consisting chiefly of furs, seals’ teeth and 
mammoths’ tusks, which afford excelient ivory, all of which are sold in 
the summer to itinerant traders, who give in return powerfully: flavour- 
ed tobacco, corn and flour, tea, sugar, strong drinks, Chinese silks and 
cottons, cloth, iron and copper utensils, and glass. 

The inhabitants of the town are chiefly traders, who buy of the Ya- 
kouta hunters their furs at a cheap rate, and then sell them in a mys- 
terfous kind of fashion to the agents who come from Russia in search of 
them. During the annual fair they stow up thefr goods in private 
rooms; and here the Irkoutsk men must come and find them. These 
traders are the Russian inhabitants, the native Yakoutas being the only 
artisans. In this distant colony of the human race, the new-born child 
of a Russian is given toa Yakouta woman to nurse, and when old 
enough, learns to read and write, after which he is brought up to the 
fur trade, and his education is finished. 


Ivan Ivanovitch was @ young man born and bred at Yakoutsk. His 
parents had given him the usual amount of tuition, and then allowed 
him for a time to fellow the bent of his inclination. Ivan took to the 
chase. Passionately fond of this amusement, he had at an early age 
started with the Yakouta trappers, and became learned in the search 
for sables, ermines, and lynxes; could pursue the reindeer and elk on 
skates; and had even gone to the north in quest of seals. He thus, at 
the ageof twenty, knew the whole active part of his trade, and was 
aware of all the good hunting-grounds on which the Siberians founded 
their prosperity. But when he was called on to follow the more quiet 
and sedentary part of his occupation, he was not one-half so quick. His 








rough and rude life made town existence distasteful to him, and he 
evinced all that superb contempt for shopkeeping which characterises 
the nomadic man, whether Red Indian, Arab, Tartar, or S{berian. 

But Ivan was told he must make his way in the world. His parents, 


| who died before he attained to manhood, left him a small fortune in 


rubles and furs, which, if he chose to be industrious and persevering, 
might pave the way to the highest position in his native town. Acting 
on the pressing advice of his friends, he gave up his wanderings, and 
went to reside in the house of his fathers, piled up his skins and ivory, 
bought new ones, and prepared for the annual fair. The merchants 
from Irkoutsk, the capital, came, and Ivan, who was sharp and clever, 
did a good trade. But when his furs and teeth were changed into tea, 
tobacco, brandy, cloth, &c., he did not feel a whit happier. Ivan long- 


) ed for the arid hills, and lofty mountains, and pellucid lakes—for the 


exciting hunt and the uight bivouac, when gray-headed Yakoutas would, 
with their ganzis—the Irish duddeen—in their mouths, tell terrible 
and wonderful stories of ancient days. When eating town fare, his 
stomach yearned after frozen Yakouta butter, cat up with axes, and 
for strouganina or frozen fish, with reindeer brains, and other northern 
delicacies. And then his kind friends told him that he wanted a wife— 
a possession without which, they assured him, life was dull, adding 
that in her society he would cease to long for communion with bears and 
savages. , 

Ivan believed them, and, following their advice, launched into socie- 
ty—that is, he went more than usual to the noisy festivities of the 
town, which furm the occupation of the dull season. The good people 
of Yakoutsk—like all peoples approaching to a savage state, sentiment- 
ally called a state of nature, especially in northern climes—considered 
eating the great business of life. Fabulous legends are told of their 
enormous capacity for food, approaching that of the Esquimaux; bur 
however this may be, certain it is that a Yakoutsk festival was always 
commenced by several hours of laborious eating and drinking of fatand 
oily food and strong brandy. When the utmost limits of repletion were 
reached, the patriarchs usually took to pipes, cards, and punch, while 
the ladies prepared tea, and ate roasted nuts, probably to facilitate di- 
gestion. The young men conversed with them, or roasted their nuts 
for them, while perhaps a dandy would perform a Siberian dance to the 
music of the violin or gous/i, a kind of guitar. Ivan joined hearti- 
ly in all this dissipation : he smoked with the old men; he drank their 
punch; he sataielames for the ladies, and told them wonderful stories, 
which were always readily listened to, except when some new fashion 
which several years before-had been forgotten in Paris—found its way 
via St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Irkoutsk, to the deserts of Siberia, 
Then he was silent; for the ladies had ample subject of discourse, not 
forgetting the great tea-table topic—scandal ; vausing the old men to 
shake their heads, and declare suc things were not when they were 
young. Ivan, however, had one unfailing subject of popularity with 
the ladies. Like most Russians who have had occasion to travel much 
in cold places, he relished acup of tea even better than the punch, for 
he had learned by experience that there was more genuine warmth in 
the potthanin the bowl. Most Russian officers are known to share his 
opinion. 

oo had several times had his attention directed to Maria Voro- 





tinska, ® young and rich widow, who was the admiration of all Ya- 
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koutsk. Her husband had left her a fortune in knowledge of the fur 
trade and jn rubles, with a comfortable house nicely furnished, in Sibe- 
ria the very height of human felicity. It wascommonly reported that 
Maria, young as she was, was the best bargainer in the land. She got 
her skins for less than anybody else, and sold them for a higher price. 
With these qualifications, she must, it was said, prove a jewel to Ivan, 
who was not a close buyer nor a hard seller. But Ivan for some time 
remained perfectly insensible both to these social advantages and the 
great beauty of the lady. He met her often, and even roasted her more 
nuts than any one else, which was a strong case of preference; but he 
did not seem caught in the fair one’s toils He neither ate, nor slept, 
nor amused himself one whit the less than when he first knew her. 
One evening, however, as Maria handed him his tea, with a hot cake, 
Ivan, whether owing to some peculiar smile on her face, or to the do- 
mestic idea which the act suggested, seemed certainly very much struck, 
and next day formally proposed. Maria laughed, and tossed her head, 
and spoke a few good-natured words ; and then, without either accept- 
ing or rejecting him, hinted something about his youth, his want of de- 
votion to business, and his want of fortune. Ivan, a little warmly, de- 
clared himself to be the best hunter in Yakoutsk, and hence the most 
practically-experienced of any in the trade, and then gave the sum- 
total of his possessions. 

«Just one quarter of what good old Vorotinska left me!” replied 
the prudent Maria. 

«* But if I liked,” replied Ivan, “I could be the richest merchant in 
Siberia.” 

“‘How?” asked Maria a little curiously, for the mere mention e 
wealth was to her like powder to the war-horse. 

‘* Being almost the only Russian who has lived among the Yakoutas, 
I know the secret of getting furs cheaper and easier than any one elss 
Besides, if I chose to take a long journey, [ could find ivory in va" 
heaps. A tradition is current of an ivory mine in the north, which an 
old Yakouta told me to be truth.” 

“Very likely,” said Maria, to whom the existence of the fossilivor, _ 
of the mammoth in large masses was well known; ** but the promic 
lenicks—trading companies—have long since stripped them.” , 

«Not this,” cried Ivan; “it isa virgin mine. Itis away, away in 
the Frozen Sea, and requires courage and enduring energy to find. 
Two Yakoutas once discovered it. One was killed by the natives; the 
othcr escaped, and is now an old man.” 

‘If you could find that,” said Maria, ‘‘ you would be the first man 
in Siberia, and the czar himself would honour you.” 

‘* And you?” asked Ivan humbly. 

‘‘ lvan Ivanoviteh,” replied Maria calmly, ‘<I like you better than 
any man in Yakoutsk, but I should adore the great ivory merchant.” 

Ivan was delighted. He was a little puzzled by the character of the 
lady, who, after marrying an old man for his fortune, seemed equally 
desirous of reconciling her interest and her affections in a second mar- 
riage. But very nice ideas are not those of the half-civilised, for we 
owe every refinement both of mind and body to civilization, which 
makes of the raw material man—full of undeveloped elements—what 
cooking makes of the potato root. Civilization is the hot water and fire 
which carry off the crudities, and bring forth the good qualities. 

However this may be, Ivan nursed jhis idea. Apart from the sud- 
den passion which had invaded him, he had long allowed this fancy 
to ferment in his brain. During his wandering evenings, a noted 
hunter named Sakalar, claiming descent from the supposed Tartar 
founder of the Yakoutas, had often narrated his perilous journey on 
sledges across the Frozen Sea, his discovery of an ivory mine—that is, 
a vast deposit of mammoths’ tusks, generally found at consideranle 
depth in the earth, but here open to the grasp of all. He spoke of the 
thing asa folly of his youth, which had cost the life of his dearest 
friend, and never hinted at a renewed visit But Ivan was resolved to 
—e the perilous adventure, and e¥@h to have Sakalar for his 

uide. 

. If.—THE YAKOUTA HUNTER. 

Ivan slumbered not over his project. Buta few days passed before 
he was ready to start. He purchased the horses required, and packed 
up all the varied articles necessary for his journey, and likely to please 
his Yacouta friend, consisting of tea, rum, brandy, tobacco, gunpowder, 
and other things of lessmoment. For himself he took a couple of guns, 
a pair of pis ols, some strong and warm clothes, aniron pot for cooking, 
a kettle for his tea, with many minor articles absolutely indispen- 
sable in the cold region he was about to visit. All travellers in the 
north have found that ample food, and such drinks as tea, are the most 
effectual protection against the climate; while oily and fat meat is al- 
so an excellent preservative against cold. But Ivan had no need to 
provide against this contingency. His Yakouta friend knew the value 
of train oil and grease, which are the staple luxuries of Siberians, 
Kamtchatkans, and Esquimaux alike. 

The first part of Ivan’s journey was necessarily to the yourte, or 
wigwam of Sakalar, without whom all hopes of reaching the goal of 
his wishes was vain. He had sufficient confidence in himself to venture 
without a guide towards the plain of Miouré, where his Yakouta friend 
dwelt. He started at early dawn, without warning of his departure 
any one save Maria, 1nd entered oy ogg on the frozen plain which 
reaches from Yakoutsk to the Polar Sea. The country is here com- 

sed of marshes, vast downs, huge forests, and hills covered with snow 
in the month of September, the time when he began his journey. He 
had five horses, exch tied to the tail of the one before him, while Ivan 
himself was mounted on the first. He was compelled to ride slowly, 
casting his eyes every now and then behind to sce that all was right. 
At night he stretched a bear-skin under a bush, lit a huge fire, cooked 
@saivoury mess, and piling clothes over himself, slept. At dawn he 
rose, crainmed his kettle full of clean snow, put it over the embers, and 
made himse!f tea. With this warm beverage to rouse him, he again 
arranged his little caravan, and proceeded on his way. Nothing more 
painful than this journey can be conceived. There are scarcely any 
markg to denote the road, while lakes, formed by recent inundations, 
arrest the traveller every half hour, compelling him to take prodigious 
rounds equally annoying and perplexing. é 

On the methine of the third day Ivan felt a little puzzled about the 
road. He knew the general direction from the distant mountains, and 
he wished to avoid a vast morass. Before him was a frozen stream, 
and on the other side a hillock. Leaving the others to feed as wellas 
they could, he mounted hi; best horse, and rode across. The ice bent 
under him as he went, and he accordingly rode gently ; but just as he 
reached the middle, it cracked violently right across, and sank visibly 
under him. Ivan looked hurriedly round him. The ice was every- 
where split, and the next minute his horse, plunging violently, fell 
through. Instead, however, of falling into a stream of cold water, 
Ivan found himself in a vast and chilly vault, with asmall trickling 
stream in the middle, and at once recollected a not unfrequent phe- 
nomenon. The river had been frozen over when high with floods, but 
presently the water sinking to its ordinary level, the upper crast ofice 
aloneremained. ButIvanhad no desire toadmire the gloomy, half-lit 
vault, extending up and down out of sight ; but standing on his horse’s 
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back, clambered up as best he might upon the surface, leaving the poor 
animal below. This done, he ran to the shore, and used the well-re- 
membered Yakouta device for extracting his steed ; he broke a hole in 
the ice near the bank, towards which the sagacious brute at once hur- 
ried, and was drawn forth. Having thus fortunately escaped a serious 
peril, he resumed his search on foot, and about mid-day pursued his 
ourney. 

. A aw hours brought him to the curious plain of the Miouré, where 
he expected to find the camp of his friend Sakalar. Leaving an al- 
most desert plain, he suddenly stood on the edge of a hollow, cireu- 
lar in form, and six miles across, fertile in the extreme, and dotted with 
numerous well-stocked-fish-ponds. The whole, as may plainly be seen, 
was once a lake. Scattered over the soil were the yourtes of the Ya- 
koutas, while cattle and horses crowded together in vast fiocks. Ivan, 
who knew the place well, rode straight toa yourte or cabin apart from 
the rest. where usually dwelt Sakalar. It was larger and cleaner than 
most of them, thanks to the tuition of Ivan, and the subsequent care of a 
daughter, who, brought up by Ivan’s mother, while the young man wan- 
dered, had acquired manners a little superior to those of her tribe. 

This was really needful, for the Yakoutas, a pastoral people of Tar- 
tar origin, are singularly dirty, and even somewhat coarse and unin- 
tellectual—like all savage nations, in fact, when judged by any one but 
the poet or the poetic philosopher, who, on examination, will find that 
ignorance, poverty, misery, and want of civilisation, produce similar 
results in Ya prairies of America and the wilds of Siberia, in an Irish 
cabin, and in the wynds and closes of our populous cities. But the 
chief defect of the Yakoutais dirt. Otherwise, he is rather a favoura- 
ble specimen of a savage. Since his assiduous connection with 
the Russians, he has become even rich, having flocks and herds, 
and at home plenty of koumise to drink, and horses’ flesh to eat. He 
has great endutance, and can bear tremendous cold. He travelsin the 
snow, With his saddle for a pillow, his horse-cloth for a bed, his cloak 
for a covering, and so sleeps. His power of fasting is prodigious ; and 
his eyesight is so keen, that a Yakouta one day told an eminent Russian 
traveller that he had seen a great blue star eat a number of little stars, 
and then cast them up. The man had seen theeclipses of Jupiter's sat- 
ellites. Like the Red Indian, he recollects every bush, every stone, 
every hillock, every pond necessary to find his way, and never loses 
himself, however great the distance he may have to travel. 

His food is boiled beef and horse’s flesh, cows’ and mares’ milk. But 
his chief delicacy is raw and melted fat, while quantity is always the 
chief meritof arepast. He mixes likewise a megs of fish, flour, milk, 
fat, and a kind of bark, the latter to augment the volume. Both men 
and women smoke inordinately, swallowing the vapour, as do many 
dwellers in civilized lands—a most pernicious and terrible hab- 
it. Brandy is their most precious drink, their own koumise hav- 
ing not suflicient strength to satisfy them. In summer they wander 
about in tents collecting hay; in winter they dwell in the yourte or 
hut, which is a wooden frame, of beehive shape, covered with grass, 
turf, and clay, with windows of clear ice. The very poor dig three 
feet below the soil ; the rich have a wooden floor level with the adja- 
cent ground, while rude benches all round serve as beds, divided one 
from the other by partitions. The fireplace is in the middle, inclining 
towards thedoor. A pipe carries away the smoke. 

It was almost dark when Ivan halted before the yourte ofSakalar. It 
was at once larger and cleaner to the eye than any of thosearound. It 
had also numerous outhouses full of cows, and one or two men to tend 
these animals were smoking their pipes at the door: Ivan gave his 
horses to one of tllem, who knew him, and entered thehut. Sakalar, a 
tall, thin, hardy man of about fifty, was just about to commence his 
evening meal. A huge mass of boiled meat, stewed fish, and a sort of 
soup, were ready; and a young girl about eighteen, neatly dressed, 
clean, and pretty—all owing to her Yakoutsk education—was serving 
the hunter. 

** Spirit of the woods protect me!” shrieked the girl, spilling half of 
the soup on the floor. 

** What wild horses have you seen, Kolina ?” cried the hunter, who 
had been a little scalded; and then seeing Ivan, added, ‘* A Yakouta 





welcome to you,my son! My oidheart is glad, andI am warm envugh 

to melt an iceberg at the sight of you, Ivan! Kolina, quick! another 

latter, s fresh mug, the best bottle of brandy, and my red pipe from 
oscow !” 

No need was there for the hunter to speak. Kolina, alert as a rein- 
deer, had sprung up from the low bench, and quickly brought forth all 
their holiday ware, and even began to prepare a cake, such as Ivan 
himself h taught her to make, knowing that he liked some sort 
of bread with his meals. 

«*« And where are you going?” cried Sakalar when the young man 
had somewhat appeased his hunger. 

‘To the North Sea, insearch of the great ivory mine!” said Ivan 
abruptly. 

Kolina started back in terror and surprise, while Sakalar fixed his 
keen eye on the youth with sorrow and curiosity, and almost unequiv- 
ocally testified his belief that his favourite pupil in the chase was mad. 
But Ivan rose and bade the serving-man of the rich Yacouta bring in 
his boxes, and opened up his store of treasures. There was tea for 
Kolina ; and for Sakalar rum, brandy, powder, guns, tobacco, knives 
—all that could tempt a Yakouta. The father and daughter ex- 
amined them with pleasure for some time, but presently Kolina shook 
her head. 

*‘Tvan,” said Sakalar, ‘‘ all this is to tempt the poor Yakouta to cross 
the wilderness of ice. It is much riches, but not enough to make Saka- 
lar mad. The mine is guarded by evil beings: but speak, lad, why 
would you go there ?” 

** Let Kolina give me a pipe and I will tell my story,” saidIvan; and 
filling his glass, the young fur-trader told the story of his love, and his 
bargain with the prudent widow. 

** And this cold-hearted woman,” exclaimed Kolina with emotion, 
** has sent you to risk life on the horrible Frozen Sea. A Yakouta girl 
would have been less selfish. She would have said, ‘Stay at home 
—t me have Ivan ; the mammoth teeth may lie for ever on the Frozen 

ea Pr ” 

** But the lad will go, and he will be drowned like a dog,” said 
Sak ular more slowly, after this ebullition of feminine indignation. 

** You must go with him father,” cohtinued Kolina with a compassion- 
pee ook, at Ivan; ‘“‘and as your child cannot remain alone, Kolina will 
00 |” . 

**We will start when the horses have had five days’ hay,” said 
Sakalar gravely—the animals alluded to being only fed when about to 

0 a journey—*‘ and Kolina shall go too, for Ivan will be two years on 

is way.” 

_ Ivan listened in amazement: in the first place, at the sudden deci- 
sion and warmth of his attached friends, with whom he had dwelt 
twelve years ; then at the time required. He felt considerable doubts 
as to the widow remaining unmarried such a time; but the explana- 
tion of Sakalar satisfied him that it was impossible to perform the jour- 
ney even in two years. The hun er told him that they must first join 
the tribes dwelling round Nijnei-Kolimsk (New-Kolimsk), where alone 
he could et dogs and sledges for his journey across the Frozen Sea. 
This, with the arrangements, would consume the winter. In the sum- 
mer nothing could be done. When the winter returned, he must start 
towards the north pole—a month’s journey at least} and if he hit on 
the place, must encamp there for the rest of the winter. That summer 
woud be spent in getting out the ivory, fattening up the dogs, and 
packing. The third winter would be occupied by the journey home. 
On hearing this, Ivan hesitated; but in describing the journey the 
spirit of the old hunter got roused, and before night, he was warm in 


savages, used to sudden and daring resolves, decided in one night on a 
journey which would perhaps have been talked of halfa century else- 
where before it was undertaken. 

Kolina slept little that night. In a compartment near her was one 
who had, since childhood, been the ideal of her future. She had loved 
Ivan as Ey ape ye tage loved him as a man; and here, he whom she 
had longed for all the winter, and he whom she had hoped to see once 
more the next summer, had suddenly come, starting ona perilous jour- 
ney of years, to win the hand of an avaricious but young and beautiful 
widow Kolina saw all her fairest dreams vanish, and the idol of her 
heart crumble intodust. And yet she felt no ill-will to Ivan, and never 
changed her resolve to be the faithful companion and attendant of her 
father and his friend in their wild journey to the supposed islands in the 
Frozen Sea. 

III.—NIJNEI-KOLIMS<. 


The five days fixed by Sakalar for preparing for the journey were 
wholly devoted t» the necessary arrangements. There was much to be 
done, ani much to be talked of. They had to travel a long way before 
they rea-hed even the real starting-point of their adventurous voyage, 
akalar, duly toimpress Ivan with the dangers and perils of the search 


narrated once more in minute detail all his former sufferings. But no- 
thing daunted the young trader. He was one of those men who, under 
more favourable circumstances, would have been a Cook, a Parry, or a 
Franklin, perilling everything to make farther discovery in the science 
of geography. 

The five horses of Ivan were exchanged for others more inured to the 
kind ofjourney they were about to undertake. There was one for each 
of the adventurers, and four to carry the luggage, consisting chiefly of 
articles with which to py for the hire of dogs and sledges. All were 
well armed, while the dress of all was the same—Kolina adopting for 
the time the habits and appearance of the man. Over their usual clothes 
they put a jacket of foxes’ skins and a fur-breast cover; the legs being 
covered by hare-skin wrappers. Over these were stockings of soft rein- 
deer leather, and high strong boots of the same material. The knees 
were protected by knee-caps of fur; and then, above all, was a coat 
with loose sleeves and hood of double deer-skin. This was not all. 
After the chin, nose, ears, and mouth had been guarded by appropri- 
ate pieces, forming together a mask, they had received the additional 
weight of a pointed fur cap. Our three travellers, when they took 
their departure, looked precisely like three animated bundles of old 
clothes. 

All were well armed with gun, pistol, hatchet, and hunting-knife, 
while the girdle further supported a pipe and tobacco pouch. They 
had not explained whither they were going, but the whole village knew 
that they must be about to undertake some perilous journey, and ac- 
cordingly turned out to cheer them as they went, while several ardent 
admirers of Kolina were loud in their murmurs at her accompanying 
the expedition. Butthe wanderers soon left the plain of Mioureé be- 
hind them, and entered on the delectable roads leading to the Frozen 
Sea. Half-frozen marshes and quagmires met them at every step; but 
Sakalar rode first, and the others followed one by one, and the experi- 
enced old hunter, by advancing steadily without hurry, avoided these 
dangers. They soon reached a vast plain three hundred miles across, 
utterly deserted by the human race; a desert composed half of barren 
rock and half of swampy quagmire, soft above, but at a foot deep solid 
and perpetualice Fortunately, it now froze hard, and the surface was 
fit to bear the horses. But for this the party must have halted and 
waited for a severe frost. The rivers were not frozen when large in 
volume; and the Aldana had to be crossed in the usual flat-bottomed 
boat kept for travellers. Atnight they halted, and with a bush and 
some deer-skins made a tent. Kolina cooked the supper, and the men 
searched for some fields of stunted half-frozen grass to let the horses 
graze. This was the last place where even this kind of food would be 
found, and for some days their steeds would hava to live on a stinted 
portion of hay. 

On they went over the arid plain, which, however, affords nourish- 
ment for some trees, fording rivers, floundering through marshes, and 
still meeting sume wretched apology for grass ; when, on the third day, 
down came the snow in a pelting cloud, and the whole desert changed 
in aninstant from sombre gray to white. The real winter was come. 
Now all Sakalar’s intelligence was required. Almost every obvious 
sign by which to find his way had disappeared, and he traversed the 
plain wholly guided by distant hills, and by observing the stars at night. 
This Sakalar did assiduously ; and when he had once started under the 
guidance of the twinkling lights of the heavens, rarely was he many 
yards out at the next halt. He always chose the side of a hillock to 
camp, where there was a tree or two, and half-rotten trunks with bushes 
to make a huge fire. 

It was nearly dawn on thefifth morning after entering the plain, and 
Ivan and Kolina yet slept. But Sakalarslept not. They had nearly 
reached the extremity of the horrible desert, but a new danger occupied 
the thoughts of the hunter. They were now in the track of the wild and 
savage Tchouktchas, and their fire might have betrayed them. Had 
Sakalar been alone, he would have slept in the snow without fire ; for 
he knew the peril of an encounter with the independent Tchouktchas, 
who have only recently been even nominally brought into subjection to 
Russia. 

The heavy fall of snow of the two previous days rendered the danger 
greater. Sakalar sat gravely upon a fallen tree—a pipe in his mouth, 
and his eye fixed on the distant horizon. For some time nothing remark- 
able caught his gaze; but at last he sawa number of dark objects 
on the snow, galloping directly towards the camp. Sakalar at once 
recognised a number of reindeer. It was the Tchouktchas on their 
sledges, bounding with lightning speed along the frozen surface ! 

«Up !” cried the hunter. And when his companions were on their 
feet, ‘* Quick with your guns! The enemy are on us ! But show a bold 
front, and let them feel the weight of lead !” 

Ivan and Kolina quietly took up their post, and awaited the orders 
of Sakalar. No time was lost, aud fortunately, for the savages were 
already near, and were next minute alighting from their sledges : hand 
in hand they advanced along the snow, with their long ice shoes, to the 
number ofadozen. A simultaneous discharge of the heavy-metalled 
guns of the camp—one of which, that of Sakalar, wounded the foremost 
man—checked their career, and they fell back to hold a conference. It 
became evident at once that they had no firearms, which removed almost 
all idea of danger. Ivan and Kolina now proceeded to load the horses, 
and when all was ready, the whole party mounted, and rode off, followed 
at arespectful distance by the Siberian Arabs. 

The travellers, however, received no further annoyance from them, 
and camped the next night on the borders of the Toukyalane, at the 
foot of the mountains of Verkho-Yansk. After the usual repose, they 
began the severest part ofthe journey. Rugged rocks, deep ravines, 
avalanches, snow, and ice, all werein their way. Now they rode along 
the edge of frightful precipices, on a path so narrow, that one false step 
was death ; now they forced their way through gulleys full of snow, 
where their horses were buried to their girths, and they had to drag 
them out by main force. Fortunately the Siberian horse, though small, 
is sturdy and indefatigable, living during a three months’ journey on 
faded grass and half-rotten herhage. That evening they camped on the 
loftiest part of the road, where it winds through still elevated rocks. 

The middle of the next day brought them to another plain not much 
superior to that which they had passed through, but yet less miserable- 
looking, and with the additional advantage of having yourtes here and 
there to shelter the traveller. The cold was now intense ; and glad 
indeed was Ivan of the comforts of his Siberian dress, which at first had 
appeared so heavy. The odd figures which Kolina and Sakalar presen- 
ted under it made him smile at the notion which Maria Vorotinska would 
have formed of her lover undera garb that doubled his natural volume. 
Several halts took place, and caused great delay, from the slippery state 
of the ice on the rivers. The unshod horses could not stand. A fire 
had to be lit ; and when sufficient ashes was procured, it had to be spread 
across in a narrow pathway, and the nags led carefully along this track 
—one of the many artifices required to combat the rigorous character 
oftheclimate. And thus, suffering cold and short commons, and making 
their way for days through frosty plains over ice and snow, amid deep 
ravines and over lofty hills, they at length reached Nijnei-Kolimsk, 
though not without being almost wholly knocked up, especially Kolina, 
who was totally unused to such fatigues. 

They had now almost reached the borders of the great Frozen Sea. 
The village is situated about eighteen degrees farther north than London, 
and isnearly as far north as Boothia Felix, the scene of Captain Ross’s 
four years’ sojourn in theice. It was founded two hundred years ago 
by a wandering Cossack ; though what could have induced people to 
settle in a place which the sun lights, but never warms, is a mystery ; 
where there is a day that lasts fifty-two English days, and a night that 
lasts thirty-eight ; where there is no spring and no autumn, but a faint 





: ; t | sembli th , and then winter ; 
his desire to see over again the scenes of his youthful perils. Kolina | semblance of summer for three months, an r; where a few 


solemnly declared she must be of the party ; and thus these experienced | 


dwarf willows and stunted grass form all the vegetation ; and where, at 
| a certain distance below the surface, there is frost as old as the ** cur- 
| rent epoch” of the geologist. But by way of compensation, reindeer and 
elks, brown and black bears, foxes and squirrels, abound ; there are also 
wolves, and the isatis or polar fox ; there are swans, and geese, and 
ducks, partridges and snipes, and in the rivers abundance of fish. And 
yet, though the population be now so scanty, and the date of the peo- 
pling of Kolimsk is known, there was once & numerous race in these 
regions, the ruins of whose forts aud villages are yet found. The pop- 
ulation is about 5000, including the whole district, of whom about 300 
are Russians, the descendants of Siberian exiles. They dwell in houses 
made of wood thrown up on the shore, and collected by years of patience, 
| and of moss andclay. The panes of the windows in winter are of ice, 
six inches thick ; in summer, of skins. The better class are neatly and 
even tastefully dressed, and are clean, which is the very highest praise 
that can be given to half-civilised as well as to civilised people. 

They are « bold, energetic, and industriousrace. Every hour of weather 
fit for out door work is spent in fishing and hunting, and preparing food 
for thewinter. In the light sledge, or on skates, with nets and spears, they 
| labouring at each of these employments in its season. Towards the end 

of the long winter, just as famine and starvation threaten the whole pop- 
| ulation, a perfect cloud of swans, and geese, and ducks, and snipes, 











pour in ; and man and woman, boy and girl, all rush forth to the hunt 
The fish come in next, as the ice breaks ; and presently the time for the 
reindeer hunt comes round. Every minute of the summer season ig con- 
sumed in laying in a stock of all these aliments for a long and drear 
season, when nothing can be caught. The women collect herbs po 
roots. As thesummer is just about to end, the herrings appear in shoals 
and a new source of subistence is opened up, Later still, they fish b 
opening holes in the newly-formed ice. Nor is Kolimsk without its 
trade. ‘The chief traffic of the region is at the fair of Ostrovnoye, but 
Nijnei-Kolimsk has its share. ‘he merchants who come to collect the 
furs which the adventurous Tchouktchas have acquired, even on the 
opposite side of Behring’s Straits,from the North American Indians, halt 
here, and sell tea, tobacco, brandy, and other articles. 

The long night had set in when Ivan and his companions entered Ko- 
limsk. Well it was that they had come, for the cold was becoming 
frightful in its intensity, and the people of the village were much sur. 
prised at the arrival of travellers. But they found ready accommoda- 
tion, a Cossack widower giving them half his house. 





A NIGHT IN THE BELL INN. 


Though few men are themselves on visiting terms with their ances- 
tors, most are furnished with one or two decently-authenticated ghost 
stories. I myself am a firm believer in spectral phenomena, for reasons 
which Imay, perhaps, be tempted to give to the public whenever the 
custom of printing in folio shall have been happily revived ; meanwhile, 
as they will not bear compression, I keep them by me, and content my- 
so now and then stating a fact, leaving the theory to suggest 
itself. 

"= Now it has always appeared to me that the apostles of spectres (if 

the phrase will be allowed me) have, like other men with a mission, 
been, perhaps, a little precipitate in assuming their facts, and sometimes 
find ** true ghosts” upon evidence much too slender to satisfy the hard- 
hearted and unbelieving generation we live in. They have thus brought 
scandal not only upon the useful class to which they belong, but upon 
the world of spirits, itself—causing ghosts to be so generally discred- 
ited, that fifty visits made in their usual private and confidential way, 
will now hardly make a single convert beyond the individual favoured 
with the interview ; and, in order to reinstate themselves in their former 
position, they will be obliged henceforward to appear at noon-day, and 
in places of public-resort. 

The reader will perceive, then, that I amconvinced of the equal im- 
policy and impropriety of resting the claims of my clients (ghosts in 
general) upon iacts which will not stand the test of an impartial, and 
even a sceptical scrutiny. And, perhaps, I cannot give a happier illus- 
tratien of the temper of my philosophy, at once candid and cautious, 
than is afforded by the following relation, for every tittle of which J 
solemnly pledge my character at once as a gentleman and a metaphysi- 
cian. 

There is a very agreeable book by Mrs. Crowe, entitled ‘* The Night 
Side of Nature,” and which, among a dubia cena of authentic tales ot 
terror, contains several which go to show the very trivial causes which 
have from time to time caused the re-appearance of departed spirits in 
this grosser world. A certain German professor, for instance, actually 
persecuted an old college friend with preternatural visitations, for no 
other purpose, as it turned out, than to procure a settlement of some 
small six-and-eightpenny accounts, which he owed among his trades- 
people at the time of hisdeath. I could multiply, from my own notes, 
cases still odder, in which sensible and rather indolent men, too, have 
been at the trouble to re-cross the awful interval between us and the 
invisible, for purposes apparently still less important—so trivial, in- 
deed, that for the present | had rather not mention them, lest 1 should 
expose their memories to the ridicule of the unreflecting. I shall now 
proceed to my narrative, with the repeated assurance, that the reader 
will nowhere find in it a single syllable that is not most accurately and 
positively true. . 

About four-and-thirty years ago I was travelling through Denbigh- 
shire upon a mission which needed despatch. I had in fact,in my charge, 
some papers which were required for the legal preliminaries to a mar- 
riage which was about to take place in a family of consideration, upon 
the borders of that county 

The season was winter, but the weather delightful—that is to say, 
clear and frosty ; and, even without foliage, the country through which 
I posted was beautiful. The subject of my journey was a pleasant one 
I anticipated an agreeable visit and a cordial welcome ;and the wea- 
ther and scenery were precisely of the sort to second the cneerful as- 
sociations with which my excursion had been undertaken. Let no one, 
therefore, suggest that 1 was predisposed for the reception of gloomy or 
horrible impressions. When the sun set we had a splendid moon, at 
once soft and brilliant ;and I pleased myself with watching the altered, 
and, if possible, more beautiful effects of the scenery through which we 
were smoothly rolling. I was to put up for the night at the little town 
of ; and on reaching the hill—over which the approach to it is con- 
ducted, about ashort mile from its quaint little street—I dismounted, 
and directing the postillion to walk his jaded horses leisurely up the 
winding road, [ trod on before himin the pleasant moonlight, and sharp 
bracing air. A little by-path led directly up the steep acclivity, while 
the carriage-road more gradually ascended by a wide sweep—this little 
path, leading through fields and hedgerows, | followed, intending to an- 
ticipate the arrival of my conveyance at the summit of the hill. 

I had not proceeded very far when I found myself close to a pretty 
old church, whose ivied tower, and countless diamond window-panes, 
were glittering in the moonbeams—a high, irregular hedge, overtopped 
by tall and ancient trees, enclosed it; and rows of funereal yews 
shewed black and mournful among the wan array of headstones that 
kept watch over the village dead. I was so struck with the glimpse I 
had caught of the old churchyard, that I could not forbear mounting 
the little stile that commanded it—no scene could be imagined more 
still and solitary. Not a human habitation was near—every siga and 
sound of life was reverently remote; and this old church, with its 
silent congregation of the dead marshalled under its walls, seemed to 
have spread round it a circle of stillness and desertion that pleased, 
while it thrilled me. 

No sound was here audible but the softened rush of waters, and that 
sweet note of home and safety, the distant baying of the watch-dog— 
now and then broken by the sharper rattle of the carriage-wheels 
upon the dry road. But while I looked upon the sad and solemu scene 
before me, these sounds were interrupted by one which startled, and, 
indeed, for a moment, frozeme with horror. The sound was 4 cry, or 
rather a howl of despairing terror, such as I have never heard before 
or since uttered by human voice. It broke from the stillness of the 
churchyard; but [ saw no figure from which it proceeded—though 
this circumstance, indeed, was scarcely wonderful, as the broken 
ground, the trees, tall weeds, and tomb-stones afforded abundant cover 
for any person who might have sought concealment. This cry of un- 
speakable agony was succeeded by a silence; and, I confess, my heari 
throbbed strangely, when the same voice articulated, in the same tone 
of agony ,— 

“Why will you trouble the dead? Who can torment us before the 
time? 1 will come to you in my flesh, though after my ‘skin worms 
destroy this body—and you shall speak to me, face to face.” ; 

This strange address was followed by another cry of despair, which 
died away as suddenly as it was raised. , : 

I never could tell why it was I was not more horror-stricken than 1 
really was by this mysterious, and, all things considered, even terrible 
interpolation. It was not until the silence had again returned, and the 
faint rustling of the frosty breeze among the crisp weeds crept towards 
me like the stealthy approach of some unearthly influence, that I felt 
a superstitious terror gradually inspire me, which hurried me at an 
accelerated pace from the place. A few minutes, and I heard the 
friendly voice of my charioteer hallooing to me from the summit of the 

ill. ‘ 
. cae: as I approached him, T abated my speed. " é 

‘«* T saw you standing on the stile. sir, by the churchyard, he said, as 
I drew near, ‘‘and 1 ask your pardon for not giving you the hint be 
fore, but they say ae not lucky ; pony — to you en sae lusty to 

away, sir; but I see you are nothing the worse of it. 7 4 
Why, what is there to be afraid of aie. my good fellow?” I asked 
affecting as much indifference as I was able. "a 

« Why, sir,” said the man, throwing an uneasy look in the direction, 
« they do say there’s a bad spirit haunts it; and nobody in these parts 
would go near it after dark forloveor money.” é a 

«* Haunted !” I repeated ; * and how does the spirit show himself ?": 
asked. ‘ , 

«« Qh! lawk, sir, in all sorts of shapes—sometimes like an old woman 
amost doubled in two with years,” he answered—* sometimes like ® 
little child agoing along a full foot high above the grass of the graves : 
and sometimes like a big black ram, strutting on his hind legs, an¢ 
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with a pair of eyes like livecoals; and some has seen him in the shape 
of a man, with his arm raised up towards the sky, and his head hang- 
ing down, as if his neck was broke. TI can’t think of half the shapes he 
has took at different times; but they’re all bad; the very child, they 
say—when he comes in that shape—has the face of Satan—God bless 
us!—and nobody’s ever the same again that sees him once.” . 

« By this time I was again seate in my vehicle, and some six or cight 
minutes’ quick driving whirled us into the old-fashioned street, and 
brought the chaise to a full stop before the open door and well-lighted 
hall of the Bell Inn. To me there has always been an air of indescrib- 
able cheer and comfort about asubstantial country hostelrie, especially 
when one arrivess, as I did, upon a keen winter’s night, with an ap- 
petite as sharp, and someting of that sense of adventure and excitement 
which, before, the days of down-trains and tickets, always ina greater 
or less degree, gave a zest to travelling. Greeted with that warmest of 
welcomes for which inns, alas! are celebrated, I had soon satisfied the 
importunities of a keen appetite; and having for some hours taken mine 
ease in a comfortable parlour before blazing fire, I began to feel sleepy, 
and betook myself to my no less comfortable bed-chamber. 

It is not to be supposed that the adventure of the churchyard had 
been obliterated from my recollection by the suppressed bustleand good 
cheer of the ‘ Bell.” On the contrary, it had occupied me almost in- 
cessantly during my solitary ruminations ; and as the night advanced, 
and the stillness of repose and desertion stole over the old mansion, the 
sensations with which this train of remembrance and speculation was 
accompanied became anything but purely pleasant. 

I felt, I confess, fidgety and queer—I searched the corners and reces- 
ses of the oddly-shaped and roomy old apartment—I turned the face of 
the looking-glass to the wall—I poked the fire into a roaring blaze—I 
looked behind the window-curtains, with a vague anxiety, to assure 
myself that nothing could be lurking there. The shutter was a little 
open, and the ivied tower of the little church, and the tufted tops of the 
trees that surrounded it, were visible over the slope of the intervening 
hill. | hastily shut out the unwelcome object, and in a mood of mind, | 
must confess, favourable enough to any freak my nerves might please 
to play me, I hurried through my dispositions for the night, humming 
a gay air all the time, to re-assure myself, and plunged into bed, ex- 
tinguishing the candle, and—shall I acknowledge the weakness ?—near- 
ly burying my head under the blankets. 

I lay awake some time, as men will under such circumstances, but at 
length fatigue overcame me, and I fell into a profound sleep. From this 
repose I was, however, aroused in the manner I am about to describe. 
A very considerable interval must have intervened. There wasa cold 
air in the room very unlike the comfortable atmosphere in which I had 
composed myself to sleep. The fire, though much lower than when I 
had gone to bed, was still emitting flame enough to throw a flickering 
light over the chamber, My curtains were, however, closely drawn, 
and I could not see beyond the narrow tent in which I lay. 

There had been as I awaked, a clanking among the fire-irons, as ifa 
palsied hand was striving toarrange the fire, and this rather unaccount- 
able noise continued for some seconds afterI had become completely 
awake. 

Under the impression that I was subjected to an accidental intru- 
sion, | called out first ina gentle and afterwards in a sharper tone— 

** Who’s there ?” 

At the second summons the sounds ceased, and I heard instead the 
tread of naked feet, as it seemed to me, upon the floor, pacing to and 
fro, between the hearth and the bedin which [lay. A superstitious ter- 
ror, which I could not combat, stole over me ; with an effort I repeated 


swer with a strange sort of trepidation. {t came in terms and accompa- 
nied with accessaries which I shall not soon”forget. 

The very same tones which had so startled me in the churchyard the 
evening before, the very sounds which I had heard then and there, 
were now filling my ears, and spoken in the chamber where I lay. 

‘“Why will you trouble the dead? Who can torment us before the 
time? I will come to you in my flesh, ‘though after my skin worms 
destroy this body,’ and you shall speak with me face to face.” 

As L live, Lcan swear the words and the voice were the very same I 
had heard on the occasion I have mentioned, but (and mark this) re- 
peated to no one. With feelings which I shall not attempt to des- 
cribe, | heard the speaker approach the bed—a hand parted the bed- 
curtains and drew them open, revealing a form more horrible than my 
fancy had ever seen—an almost gigantic figure—naked, except for what 
might well have been the rotten remnant of a shroud—stood close be- 
side my bed—livid and caduverous, grimed as it seemed with the dust 
of the grave, and staring on me with a gaze of despair, malignity, and 
fury too intense almost for human endurance. 

Icannot say whether 1 spoke or not, but this infernal spectre an- 
swered me as if I had 

“Tam dead and yet alive,” it said—* the child of perdition—in the 
grave I am a murderer, but here lam Apomiyon. Fall down and wor- 
ship me.”’ 

Having thus spoken, it stood for a moment at the bedside, and then 
turned away with a shuddering moan, and I lost sight of it, but after a 

few seconds it came again to the bedside as before. 

* When I died they put me under Mervyn’s tombstone,and they did not 
bury me. My feet lie toward the west—turn them to the east and I 
will rest—may be I will rest—I will rest—rest—rest.” 

Again the figure was gone, and onee again it returned. and said— 

‘*T am your master—I am your resurrection and your life, and there- 
fore, fall down and worship me.” 

It made a motion to mount upon the bed, but what further passed I 
know not, for I fainted. 

I must have lain in this state for a long time, for when I became con- 
scious the fire was almost extinct. For hours that seemed interminable, 
I lay, scarcely daring to breathe, and afraid to get up lest I should en- 
counter the hideous apparition, for aught I knew, lurking close beside 
me. I lay, therefore, in an agony of expectation such as [ will not at- 
tempt to describe, awaiting the appearance of the daylight. 

Gradually it came, and with it the cheerful and reassuring sounds of 
lifeand occupation. At length I mustered courage to reach the bell- 
rope, and having rung lustily, I plunged again into bed. 

“Draw the window-curtains—open the shutters,” I exclaimed as the 
man entered, and these orders executed, ‘* look about the room,” I ad- 
ded, “and see whether a cat or any other animal has got in.” 

There was nothing of the sort ; and satisfied that my visitant was no 
longer in the chamber, I dismissed the man and hurried through my 
toilet with breathless precipitation. ; 

Hastening from the hated scene of my terrors, I escaped to the par- 
lour, whither I instantly summoned the proprietor of ‘the Bell” in 
propria persona. I suppose I looked scared and haggard enough, for 
mine host looked upon me with an expression of surprise and inquiry. 

“Shut the door,” said I. 

It was done. 

“‘Thave had an uneasy night in the room you assigned me, sir ; I 
may say, indeed, a miserable night,” I said. 

“Pray,” resumed I, interrupting his apologetic expressions of sur- 
prise, ‘has any person but myself ever complained of—of being dis- 
éurbed in that room ?” 

“* Never,” he assured me. 

[had suspected the ghastly old practical joke, so often played off by 
landlords in story books, and fancied I might have been deliberately 
‘exposed to the chances ofa ‘* haunted chamber.” But there was no act- 
‘ng in the frank look and honest denial of mine host. 

“Itis a very strange thing,” said I, hesitating; ‘‘ and I do not see 
way I should not tell you what has occurred. And as I could swear, if 
necessary, to the perfect reality of the entire scene, it behoves you, I 
think, to sift the matter carefully. For myself, 1 eannot entertain a 
‘Goubt as to the nature of the truly terrible visitation to which I have 
been subjected; and, were I in your position, I should transfer my es- 
tablishment at once to some other house as well suited to the purpose, 
and free from the dreadful liabilities of this.’’ 

I proceeded to detail the particulars of the occurrence of the past 
night, to which he listened with nearly as much horror as I recited 
them with. 

_ “*Mervyn’s tomb!” he repeated after me: ‘ why that’s down there 
in L r: the churchyard you can see from the window of the room 
you slept in.” 
_ ‘* Let us go there instantly,” I exclaimed, with almost feverish anx- 
lety to ascertain whether we should discover in the place indicated any- 
thing corroborative of the authenticity of my vision. 

“Well, [shan’t say no,” said he, obviously bracing himself for an 
effort of courage ; ‘‘ but we'll take Faukes, and James the helper, with 
us; and please, sir, you'll not mention the circumstance as has occurred 
to either on ’em.” 
_I gave him the assurance he asked for, and ina few minutes our 
little party were in full march upon the point of interest. 

There had been an intense black frost, and the ground, reverbera- 





noise that accompanied our rapid advance, 
respectful silence. 


melancholy and picturesque memorials. 
** Mervyn's tomb lies there, I think, sir,” he said, poiating to a cor- 


fect, shelter of the wintry trees. 
He exchanged some sentences with our attendants in Welch, 
‘* Yes, sir, that’s the place,” he added, turning to me. 


which, as I stood upon the styie, | had heard, the voice on the night 


stooping to look beneath, I was unspeakably shocked to see that some- 
thing like a human figure was actually extended there. 


visited, and appalled me. 


no easy task to withdraw it from the receptacle where it had been de- 


had covered it. Strange to say, moreover, the feet of the body, as we 
found it, had been placed toward the west. 

As oe upon this corpse, and recognised, but too surely, in its 
proportions and lineaments every trait of the apparition that had stood 
at my bedside, with a countenance animated by the despair and malig- 


coiled from the effigy of the demon with terror, second only to that which 
had thrilled me on the night preceding. 
* * * 


* * 


Now reader—honest reader—I appeal to your own appreciation of 
testimony, and ask you, having these facts in evidence, and upon the 
deposition of an eyeand ear witness—whose veracity, through a long 
life, has never once been compromised or questioned—have you, or have 
you not, in the foregoing story, a well authenticated ghost story ? 





Before you answer the above question, however, it may be convenient 
to let you know certain other facts which were clearly established upon 
the inquest that was very properly held upon the body which in so 
strange a manner we had discovered. 

I purposely avoid details, and without assigning the depositions respec- 
tively to the witnesses who made them, shall restrict myself to a naked 
outline of the evidence as it appeared. 

The body I have described was identified as that of Abraham Smith, 
an unfortunate lunatic, who had, upon the day but one preceding, made 
his escape from the neighbouring parish workhouse, where he had been 
for many years confined. His hallucination was a strange, but not by 
any means an unprecedented one. He fancied that he had died, and 
was condemned ; and, as these ideas alternately predominated, some- 
times spoke of himself as an “‘ evil spirit,” and sometimes importuned 
his keepers to ‘* bury him”’—using habitually certain phrases, which I 
had no difficulty in recognising as among those which he had addressed 
tome. He had been traced to the neighbourhood where his body was 
found, and had been seen and relieved scarcely half a mile from it about 
two hours before my visit to the churchyard! There were, further, 
unmistakeable evidences of some person’s having climbed up the trel- 
lis-work to my window on the previous night—the shutter ot which 
had been left unbarred, and, as the window might have been easily 
opened with a push, thecold which I experienced, as an accompaniment 
ot the nocturnal visit,was easily accounted for. There was a mark of 
blood upon the windowsill, and the scrape upon the knee of the body 
corresponded with it. A multiplicity of other light circumstances, and 
the positive-assertion of the chamber-maid that the window had been 
opened, and was butimperfectly closed again, came in support of the 
conclusion, which was to my mind satisfactorily settled by the concur- 
rent evidence of the medical men, to the effect that the unhappy man 
could not have been many hours dead when the body was found. 
Taken in the mass, the evidence convinced me; and thoughI might 


the lyric theatres. As a general rule, however, we repeat t 
don operatic public forms a good-natured but perfectly diecerning and 
competent tribunal upon the art questions which are laid before it. 
And as we all approached it, I bethought me that the direction in | Educated by better artistes than the operatic publics of Vienna and 
Berlin, and less apt to be carried off their legs than the volatile and 
preceding, corresponded accurately with that indicated by my guides. | easily-stirred public of the Salle Favart at Paris, there is not a lyric 
The tomb in question was a huge slab of black marble, supported, as | artist between Messina and Prague who does not look upon a London 
was made apparent when the surrounding brambles were removed, | engagement as one of the great prizes of his profession, and who does 
upon six pillars, little more than two feet high each. There was ample | not face a London public with a nervousness, of which he would have 
room for a human body to lie inside this funeral pent-house; and, on | felt little in Germany, Italy, or France. 





still have clung to the preternatural theory, whieh, in the opinion of 
some persons, the facts of the case might still have sustained, I can- 
didly decided with the weight of evidence, ‘‘ gave up the ghost,” and 
accepted the natural, but still somewhat horrible explanation of the oc- 
currence. For this candour I take credit to myself. I might have 
stopped short at the discovery of the corpse, but I am no friend to 
‘« spurious gospels ;” let our faith, whatever itis, be founded in hon- 
est fact. For my part, [steadfastly believe in ghosts, and have dozens 
of stories to support that belief; but this is not among them. Should 
I ever come, therefore, to tell you one, pray remember you have to 
deal with a candid narrator. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


There is hardly a subject which affords more matter of wonder to the 
great body of the middie and lower classes of England than the popu- 
larity, so lengthened, so firmly rooted, and so little liable to be affect- 
ed by revolutions in taste and schools of art, which the [talian Opera 
maintains for itself amid the comparatively limited circle of its con- 
stant frequenters. That England has of late years become, if not em- 
phatically a musical nation, at least a much more musical nation than 
it was, is nothing to the purpose. Long before the era of cheap con- 
certs and music for the million, the Italian Opera stood as firmly on its 
throne as now, and many a hard word its frequenters and it had to 
bear from that sturdy tribe of middle-class John Bulls, who would 
never cease from expressing their indignant and patriotic wonder that 
English men and women could be found to support the squalling of a 
parcel of Italian singers in preference to the goo old legitimate drama 
of the land. And to some extent tie same species of cant is kept up 
still. ‘People don’t go to the Opera for the music—what do nine-tenths 
of pit and boxes know or care about it? While as for the language— 
how many who pretend to be in ecstacy at a song, understand one word 
of the tongue which it is sungin? No, no; people go to the Italian 
Opera neither for the words nor the music, but just because it’s fashion- 
able ; and that’s all about it.” 

We put it to our readers whether this is not a fair expression of very 
generally-entertained notions; perhaps, indeed, these pages may be 
perused by many who themselves hold the opinion indicated. To all 
such we would now address ourselves, in the hope of clearing away a 
very prevalent misconception by explaining what, strange as it may 
seem, is, to the great body of even the play-going public, a mystery— 
what are the less ostensible and secret, as well as the declared and 
avowed attractions of the Opera. Take, for example, an intelligent 
man, moving, it may be, in commercial or professional society, and go- 
ing to the Opera once or twice in a season: why, he can know nothing 
of a species of social pleasure which, unfelt and even invisible to him— 
so quiet and little noticeable are its demonstrativns—is yet reigning 
gaily around him. The music and the spectacle he shares in common 
with thousands of others, but he is still perfectly unaware that, apart 
from, yet not altogether unconnected with, the show upon the stage, 
there is to the initiated in these mysteries a peculiar charm in the 
moral atmosphere of the place, in which lurks the true and subtle and 
enduring essence of the popularity of the Opera. What that charm is 
we shall endeavour to indicate. 





ting to our tread withthe hollow sound of a vault, emitted the only | dition of the greater portion of Opera Aabitués, springing, the reader 


Land my host were too | will observe, not from any peculiar musical aptitude, but from the long 
much preoccupied for conversation, and our attendants maintained a | habit of hearing excellent music excellently performed. There are of 

A few minutes brought us to the low, gray walls, | course numerous exceptions to the class we have described: ladies and 
and bleak hedgerows that surrounded the pretty old church, and all its gentlemen who, beginning with more than the average degree of musi- 
cal appreciation, think more of what passes upon the stage and in the 
orchestra than around them, and the converse order, who, commencing 
ner of the churchyard, in which piles of rubbish, withered weeds, and | their Opera career with a musical sensibility beneath the average, con- 
brambles were thickly accumulated under the solemn, though imper- | tinue to be more influenced by the social than the musical 


 eryeces, y of 
at the Lon- 


But, all this admitted, the question still remains—why do people of 


the higher classes in London choose to go through that novitiate which 
It was, indeed, a corpse—and, what is more, corresponded in every | makes them the competent judges which we believe them to be? The 
trait with the infernal phantom which, on the preceding night, had | superficial reply will be with ninety-nine people out of the hundred, be- 
cause the Opera is fashionable. Now a thing may be fashionable for a- 
The body, though miserably emaciated, was that of a large boned, | season without any very sensible cause: but nothing is fashionable for 
athletic man, of fully six-feet four in height; and it was, therefore, | a century unless there exist some very good reasons for it. 


In one important respect the Opera, in its rules and observances, and 


posited, and lay it, as our assistants did, upon the tomb-stone which | indeed its very nature, differs from all other places of public amuse- 
ment whatever. Itisa place to which people every night resort with 
different reasons, and from different views. If a man goes to a theatre, 
heis understood to go to see and hear the play; and theatres are ar- 
ranged and their rules settled accordingly. So, if a man pays his 
money at the door of a lecture-room, or an exhibition-room, or a con- 
nity of the damned, my heart fluttered and sank within me, and I re- ; cert-room, he finds everything arranged so as to facilitate the ostensi- 
ble purpose of his coming, and that ostensible purpose only. With the 
Opera this is not the case. The casual visitor arrives early, rushes 
jostlingly along the passages to his place, and sits there, just as he 
would doin Drury Lane or the Lyceum. Not so the habitué—and be 
it remembered an Opera is supported in by far the greatest degree by 
habitués—who pays not for any single night’s entertainment, but for 
the constant run of the house. He never seeks to rush in pell-mell 
with the first eager group of kickers at the outside door: his place is 
comfortably secured for him; or, if he chances to have none in particu- 
lar, he knows that a score of friends can accommodate him ; or perhaps 
he never intendsto sit down at all. He goes to the Opera for a musical 
and social lounge; to see and be seen; to talk and be talked to; to 
wander from box to box ; to pay his respects to one family in the grand 
tier ; to hear the news of Mrs. So-and-so’s party in the first tier; to 
inquire about the pic-nic which is fixed for next Wednesday at a sure 
souree in the second tier; to learn the latest political or social chit- 
chat as it flies about the lobbies, or to become informed of the tittle- 
tattle of the cou/isses—how the new opera “goes” at rehearsal; how 
the management quarrelled with Madame So-and-so, and how she could 
not be induced to sing until half an hour before the rising of the cur- 
tain; how Mario is to be specially great in the aria of the first act; and 
how Grisi will ‘* be safe’ to make a real furore in the delicious caba- 
letta of her cavatina in the second. Let us not here be misunderstood. 
The music is not suffered to pass unheeded during the continuance of 
all these shreds and fragments of gossippy talk. A degree of modified 
attention is bestowed even upon the more level and uninteresting pas- 
sages ; and as soon as one of the“ points” of the evening arrives—the 


aria or the chorus—there is not a sound from all the vast enceinte in- 
tervening for an instant between listening ears and the sparkling tide 
of music. 

1t is thus, then, as a delightful evening lounge—as a place where one 
is pretty sure of meeting scores of acquaintances—as a sort of social 
‘Change, performing, indeed, to some small extent the functions of a 
club, and improving upon these functions, inasmuch as it admits of the 
presence of ladies—that the Opera fulfils its mission and maintains its 
popularity. The music is a fundamental, but not the absorbing feature 
of the entertainment. It is possible to hear, ay, and to enjoy music, 
even while a low-toned conversation is being kept gaily up. It has its 
sensuous as well as its purely intellectual delight. To relish a play, 
especially a play pretending either to elevated poetry or keen wit, in- 
dividual attention is requisite. Once or twice heard, however, the in- 
terest palls, and the intelleetual pleasure abates. Not so in music: 
the most scientific and intelligent judges are always shy of pronouncing 


any decided opinion upon an elaborate operatic work after a single 
hearing. And so far as the more general public goes, it is only after 
many repetitions that the intellectual beauties of the music become 
manifest ; while the sensuous pleasure produced by rich harmony 
and graceful melody prevents these repetitions from becoming tiresome 
and monotonous. The reader will then perceive how well fitted music, 


as played in great operatic establishments, is to lay the foundation of 
a half-sensuous, half-intellectual gratification, upon which a pile of so- 
cial pleasure is erected. 

So much, then, being premised, let it be remarked how admirably fit- 
ted for all the purposes in view are the construction and regulations of 
the Opera. A great point to secure in a place of favourite social re- 
sort is perfect facility of communication ; this theatres do not, and 
ought not, to afford : the Opera ought, and does. The whole house— 
excepting the galleries, which are not intended for the classes on whom 
the establishment more especially depends—is flung open for the free 
circulation to and fro of visitors. You call at a box precisely as you 
do ata house. You meet your friendsin lobby and saloon precisely as 
youdo in street orpark. The whole tone and atmosphere of the place 
is less that of an exhibition where any one comes to see or hear, than 
that of asocial neutral ground where persons moviag in certain classes 
of society come naturally together, and mingle in easy and unrestrain- 
ed intercourse. The art of conversation, Talleyrand said—notas he 
explained it, that of argument on the onc hand, or mere puerile small- 
talk upon the other—was lost in France with the great Revolution. 
We doubt whether it ever flourished to any great extent in England ; but 
there can be little doubt that the atmosphere of the Opera nurtures as 
fair specimens of pleasant conversational airiness as can be met with 
under the skies which bend over our island. In clubs the talk igyapt 
to get cliquish and professional ; at dinners to be noisy and over+hila- 
rious ; atevening parties to be conventional and puerile. At theOpera 
men of all classes meet on common ground—men of politics, men of 
politics, men of law, men of science, men of literatmre,men of art, men 
of fashion. The conversation of the politicians, the savants, the au- 
thors, the artists, the dandies,each taken as a class, would probably be 
excessively inane ; but mingled together, it becomes racy, amusing, and 
sparkling ; and it is this sort of talk, this whirlpool of chat, gossip, in- 
formation, and anecdote constantly buzzing and humming in lobby, and 
alley, and box, which, backed of course and supported by the music, 
gives that particular charm which the Opera Aabitué enjoys with such 
keen relish. 

Let us, gentle reader, make the tour of the house together, and listen 
to what we can pick up. We lounge round the back of the pit, saunter 
through the little slice of Fops’ Alley left to us; or, if we be at the Co- 
vent-Garden Opera, proceed, on the fall of the drop-scene, to the 
swarming passage behind the pit tiers of boxes. Here the habitué is 
surrounded by familiar faces—dandies, artists, journalists, Aommes des 
lettres. Listen to the scores of rapid, animated conversations, or 
rather bits of conversations, working and fermenting all round. 

‘ Other house full to the doors: people standing ali round the pit.” 
‘‘ Odd fracas that atthe So-and-so Club.” «Ah! I'll tell you the true 
history of that affair.” ‘* Wasn’t that an introduced aria in the third 








The popular dictum that people go to the Italian Opera withvut un- 


cal pleasure—as, for instance, to see the dancing and pirouetting in the 
ballet; but if he possesses in him the slightest germ of taste for the 
beautiful in sound, that germ insensibly begins to bud and blossom. 
Unknown to himself, he undergoes an apprenticeship to that service of 
sweet sounds “ which give delight and hurt not;’ and by dint of con- 
stantly hearing the finest music in the world interpreted by the most 
gifted artists, he slowly, but surely, acquires a taste—generally speuk- 
ing a correct one—and without understanding scientifically the con- 
struction of a single movement of the compositions which gradually 
steal upon his soul, and by their very loveliness breed and nurture new 
faculties within him, he finds himself, he hardly knows how, converted 
not indeed into a very profound conaoisseur, nor into @ very rapturous | 
musical enthusiast, but still into a quiet, gentlemanly amateur, with a | 
taste formed upon the best models, and an appreciation which acts, as ! 
it appears to him, less by understanding than by a species of slowly- | 








acquired and developed instinct. Such we take to be the musical con- | 


act!” “To be sure—from the Zauberflote.” ‘‘ So Peel said to-day : 


derstanding or seeking to understand or appreciate a note of the music, | I had it from the best source.” ‘‘ What did you say was to be the name 
contains, like many other popular dicta, a grain of truth to a bushel of | of Mr. Such-a-one’s new book ?” . gag A 
falsehood. A man may begin to haunt the Opera for other than musi- : voice he is in, and only arrived from Milan in time for to-day’s re- 


‘* Quite remarkable; what good 


hearsal!” ** So you see, if ministers can’t whip in their men in time 
for the division _? «Certainly Mario took that note bright—the 
high C: the ut de poitrine, which was Duprez’s great point.” ** So, 
upon this, the duke wrote immediately to Madlle—.’ ** But I know 
positively that Meyerbeer has engaged to write a grand opera for the 
Academie.” ‘ Gonein his yacht to the Mediterranean.” ‘ Nota bit 
of it; the article was written by quite another person.” ‘* Brilliant 
bit of fore-shortening that certainly.” ‘* They dosay at the clubs that 
the commictee will make no report.” ‘ Seen So-and-so to-night?” 
‘““Yes—left himat the French play.” ‘ Grisi very good in the last 
act.” ‘* Capital story of old Rogers.” ‘ Got back from Paris to-day : 
Garcia wi// b here.” ‘* Too hish for his voice: Casta transposed it.” 
‘Quite different from Pasta’s style.” ‘* Donzelli was the original.” ‘You 
don’t say so—eight blackballs?” <‘* The old duke in his box.” ‘New 
novel—undoubted hit.” ‘*Contralto no go.” ‘*Saidso.” «* Admira- 
ble in the upper notes.” ‘‘ Rehearsal went without a hitch.” ‘* Capi- 
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tal { ha, ha!” And so forth in this style a quick patchy mossic-work 
of talk kept up by hundreds of the most knowing men of the world, and 
the most spirituel of artists and men of letters in London. Now, to 
make such a style of conversation possible, it is obvious that the same 
people must continually be in the habit of meeting upon a common 
ground. For the higher-class of theatres it is calculated that there 
are about fifty audiences—that is, that after a piece has been perform- 
ed fifty nights, the number of persons likely to go to see it once will 
have been exhausted, and the audiences will begin to fall off if not rein- 
forced for a time by the smaller number who are likely to go to see an 
average piece a second time. Thus a drama of fair attraction comes, 
in the ordinary course of things, to the close of its run. With the Ope- 
ra it is very different. Inno small degree, week after week, its au- 
diences are the same. The casual visitors contribute a comparatively 
small amount to the treasury. It is, in fact, to the subscription list, 
to the regular rents paid by theatrical situarians, and for which they 
become entitled to let out certain boxes for what sums they please, that 
the management chiefly looks for reimbursement. The expenses of the 
Opera, therefore, being immense, and the circle of contributors to them 
limited, it is obvious that the Italian — must be an expensive luxu- 

. Bat the fact is, that its peculiar advantages are incompatible with 
ehetnaine. Throw the Opera open to the general public, and as a place 
of familiar social intercourse it is ruined at once : its peculiar feature, 
in fact, being the number of conversible people whom you know and by 
whom you are surrounded. The introduction of audiences completely 
varying every evening mos? necessarily annihilate the very main source 
of its attraction. i 

And now here again comes in a feature in operatic philosophy which 
is of firstimportance. There are two general classes of habitues. The 
first and larger is composed of the subscribers, and by them of course the 
whole musical fabric is, so far as money goes, supported. But a long- 
existing custom decrees that free entrées hall be accorded to a certain 

roportion of gentlemen connected witb literature, art in its chief 
2a a and journalism. ‘These form the second and numerically 
minor class of Aabitués ; but to the leaven of talent and sparkling esprit 
which they introduce, no slight part of the pleasant conversational tone 
go characteristic ofthe Opera is due. Relieved from their desks, their 

ianos, or their easels, the Opera is the grateful focus to which they 

ove to converge—there to retail the literary and artistic gossip of the 
diy, to hear and chat over the hundred incidents, anecdotes, and on 
dits of the studio, the clubs, the cou/isses of the theatres, the lobbies 
and thecommittee-rooms of The House—in short, all that relates to 
what the French call the causeries de salons. The peculiar conversa- 
tional tene—light, airy, yet intellectual—thus eugendered, and made 
more bewitching still as it floats from box to box, receiving the grace- 
ful or piquant contributions of clever and accomplished women, forms 
that grand source of operatic gratification—other than the music— 
to which we have so often alluded, andin thecharms of which lies the 
true secret of the permanent popularity with certain classes of society 
of the Italian Opera. To the privilege of admission to this species of 
intellectual and social enjoyment no man can aspire without certain 
qualifications—either that of wealth, intelligence, and social position, 
on the one hand, or that won by the intellectual power which elevates 
its owner tothe rank of a literary or artistic notability of the day on 
the other. Many a curious political secret has been whispered, many 
@ brilliant article has been quietly concocted, many a successful lit- 
erary enterprise has been first discussed, with the voices of Grisi, Lind, 
or Garcia ringing in the ears of the interlocutors. And in another 
world than that of journalism or letters—that mystic yet threadbare, 
that puerile, yet powerful, that silly yet magical circle of the créme 
de la cré ne of English aristocracy—how many a scandal has been born, 
how many a match has been discussed, how many an alliance of pride 
on the one side and gold on the other has been arranged, while the rich 
air quivered with the audible genius of Rossini or Mozart, andthe hum 
of applauding amateurs drowned the low, eager tones of passion or of 
interest ! 

In the Opera, then, it is that these two worlds—that of aristocratic 
exclusiveness upon the one hand, and literary and artistic exclusive- 
ness on the other—draw muiually nearest on a common and neutral 
ground. There, within that charmed circle of yellow or crimson fes- 
tooned boxes gather night after night the glittering vanguard of Eng 
lish social, literary, and artistic celebrity. The casual visitor from the 
country, who makes a point of hearing the prima donna of the day— 
the Londoner who occasionally drops in to listen to a favourite opera, 
if he be a musician, or to applaud a favourite dancer, if he be an ad- 
mirer of the dumb beauty ot motion—are aware of but one-half of that 
which is going on around them. With their eyes riveted upon the 
stage, they know nothing of the thousand interludes continually playing 
before the curtain. Knowing only what the management or the 
librittest chooses to tell them, they are unskilled to connect half of the 
phenomena of the evening with these faintly-whispered reports of ope- 
ratic diplomacy which the initiated see indicated or echoed in an unex- 
pected hoarseness or the excision of ® particular aria—with eyes and 
ears, in fact, keenly and widely open, they sit as did the sultan in the 
* Arabian Nights,” delighted with the song of the birds, but utterly 
unwitting the double pleasure which belonged to his vizier, who not 
only heard the sensuous music, but whose initiated organs understood 
the secret meaning of ‘‘ every twitter of the grove.” 

Such, then, faintly indicated, are one or two of the secret influences 
—for secret to the mass of the public they undoubtedly are—which 
make the Italian Opera the formidable rival which it proves itself to 
all places of indigenous amusement. The mistaken views and semi- 
enmity with which it is regarded by many clever and patriotic people 
in their respect for our own legitimate drama, are founded upon a ne- 
cessity which frequently compels them to see but half the picture. 
The vague, and, in fact, nonsensical charge against the common sense of 
the country, that a small but highly-intelligent and refined portion of 
the community would persevere in going toa place of amusement which 
afforded them no entertainment, merely because it was, in vulgar 
pam, ** fashionable,” fades away in an instant before a perfect know- 

edge of the case. People go to the Opera just because, after a certain 

fashion which they like, they are more amused at the Opera than else- 
where, and probably because, the higher and more perfect becomes our 
civilisation, the less inclined we are to trust altogether to others, in- 
stead of in some degree to ourselves, for our entertainment.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


In publishing the second portion of this story in our paper of the Sth ult., we were under 

impression thatthe sketch was complete. “A later number of the magaziue from which 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After Anatole had been duly received at the French embassy by Mon- 
sieur de St. Evremont, who then represented the republic at the Court 
of St. James’s, and when the ambassador had satisfied himself that his 
new employé was capable of being made something of, he proposed to 
drive him to the Foreign-office for the purpose of presenting him to the 
principal secretary of state for that department, Viscount Pedlingston. 

The ambassador had displayed the greatest kindness of manner to- 
wards the young novice in diplomacy; and the latter had innocently 
attributed it all to his own undeniable merits and acquirements. But, 
if the truth were known, it would have been found that a certain private 
note from the minister of the exterior in Paris had some connexion 
with so much condescension. Had Anatole been aware of this, he 
would probably have wondered how the French minister could have 
been able to form a favourable opinion of him in the two minutes which 
their interview lasted ; but there are other points which are interest- 
ing t> superiors with regard to candidates for employment or promo. 
tion, and there are means of securing a good reception for them, which 
are more efficacious than the most elaborate eulogium on their personal 
qualities would prove. 

It once happened that, among several midshipmen who were being 
examined by a naval board for the purpose of being passed as mates. 
there was a young lad whose father was prime minister at the time 
Those who remained in the antechamber questioned each of their com- 
rades, as he left the board, on the subject of his examination, and they 
answered that they had been asked what they would do if a frigate 
were taken a-back in a heavy sea ona lee shore, how to make a ship 
wear when she had missed stays, or some such question in nautical 
— But when it came to the turn of the great statesman’s son he 
replied, — 

**Oh, they only asked me how my father was.” 

In like manner, Anatole had been specially recommended to Monsieur 
de St. Evremont, not as a young man of good family, or promising tal 
ents and small fortune, but asa person in whom the president had 
shown that he took much interest, although the motive was not known 
This sufficed for the veteran diplomatist, who determined at once not 


only to make a friend of his subaltern, but also to discover, with as 
little delay as possible, the precise nature of his claims on the favour 
of the head of the French government. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont was a man somewhat past fifty. He was 
of low stature, but of an active and vigorous frame; without corpu- 
lence, and displaying energy and vivacity in his everymovement. His 
complexion was sallow but healthy. His long and luxuriant locks of 
raven hair, and his large and prominent eyes, so jet black that they 
seemed to have no iris, but to be formed entirely of a dilated and fiery 
pupil, gave to his closely shaven physiognomy, on which there appear- 
ed not a vestige of whisker or beard, a charecter and an expression 
that were further heightened by the continual and animated play of 
his features. When he smiled or spoke he exposed to view a double 
row of teeth, matchless in colour and regularity, although rather 
large, and they were but ill-concealed by a wide mouth and very thin 
lips. He was a great talker, and he seemed always to be endeavour- 
ing to convince his hearers how eminently he was endowed with a feel- 
ing heart and poetic genius by the employment of the most high-flown 
language, and by the exhibition of quick and deep sensibility on every 
occasion when his exquisite tact permitted him to do so without becom- 
ing altogether ridiculous. He well knew when to come off his stilts, 
and he never got on them again until he waas sure of his audience. 
His wife, for instance, was certainly a very charming person; but his 
enthusiastic and romantic admiration of her precluded the possibility 
of even mentioning her name, when his hearers were such as he thought 
could bear so much of the high pressure, without putting his hand to his 
heart and looking up to the ceiling of the room; and the allusion which 
he so frequently courted to their domestie misfortunes—for they had 
lost several children—never failed, when he found himself in suitable 
society, to bring real tears to his eyes, and to elicit from his heaving 
bosom the most excruciating sighs and groans. Beneath all this Mon- 
sieur de St. Evremont was still a diplomatist. Certain quick glances 
always kept him aw courant of what was passing in the minds of those 
with whom he conversed, and although his inexhaustible flow of language 
had often very little meaning in it, and never imparted any informa- 
tion, still his actions were always dictated by the most keen and uner- 
ring penetration of the real position in which he was placed. It was 
said of him by an acute judge of human nature, to whom some one re- 
marked that his Jétises aud fadaises were quite o> re to listen to, 
«Yes; but if he never said a wise thing, he never did a foolish one.” 

This, then, was the person who presented ‘ Monsieur le Vicomte 
Anatole de Salis, Secretaire de Légation de la Republique Frangaise,” 
to my Lord Pedlingston, at the Foreign-office. The ceremony was ac- 
companied by many profound bows of the most varied expression on 
the part of the introducer, who rolled his eyes about and gesticulated 
rapidly, talking all the while with singular loquacity: but not a look 
nor a shade on the countenances of the other two was unperceived by 
him, for he watched every indication of the respective impressions con- 
veyed by them to each other with a habitual, though masked, earnest- 
ness, which wuuld have been valuable and appropriate had it been ex- 
ercised at a meeting of plenipotentiaries about to settle the destinies 
of nations, but which appeared to be most decidedly thrown away on 
the presentation of poor Anatole, who had been not a week ago, in the 
streets of Paris, a starving writer of political articles in periodicals. 

Lord Pedlingston requested them both to be seated. He mechani- 
cally placed his own chair with its back to the light, so that his face 
could not be distinctly seen against the glare of the window; whilst 
those of his visitors were fully exposed to his view, with the light fal- 
ling upon them at right angles. The old Frenchman thoroughly un- 
derstood this apparently unconscious manceuyre; and, with consum- 
mate generalship, he succeeded in changing his front to the right with- 
out making his object too evident; but plain, honest Anatole, who 
knew nothing of such tactics and strategy, sat doggedly in the middle 
of the room, answering all the questions that were put to him withcan- 
dour and unsuspecting innocence. Indeed, how could he suppose that 
two such eminent political characters would give themselves the trouble 
to think of him? His mind had not yetshaken off the dust of the book- 
worm, and his often humiliated pride had not quite recovered the rude 
shocks it had sustained during his life of penury in Paris. And then 
he felt uneasy in his new coat, and he was unwilling to put his shining 
hat on the floor lest it should be spoiled. Such impressions had be- 

come habitual to him, quite as much as those of disguised penetration 
had to the veteran politicians with whom he was sitting. To them the 
fresh arrival was a study. Something had transpired of the manner 
in which he had obtained his post of secretary, and they could not be- 
lieve that there was not some deep meaning under it, which they ex- 








erted, each in his own way, their utmost endeavours and their most ex- 
quisite skill to discover. By understanding Anatole, they hoped to 
gain a new light with regard to the president; and the details connect- 
ed with the appointment, character, and previous circumstances of the 
former, devioad considasebhe importance in their eyes from the proba- 
bility that they might serve as a landmark to guide them in their 
judgment of the recently elected president. 

The conversation was carried on in French, as Lord Pedlingston spoke 
that language perfectly, and Monsieur de St. Evremont did not know 
a word of any other. After asking him if this were the first time he 
had been in England ?—-what he thought of London ?—and various 
other ‘‘ questions banales,” the secretary of state determined to test 
what the secretary of legation was made of, by drawing him out on the 
topic of the day with regard to the French government, and he com- 
menced in acareless off-hand manner, 

** And what do people say in Paris about the expedition to Rome ?” 

Anatole felt at his ease immediately ; for he was at home on this sub- 
ject, having written one or two brilliant articles on it. 

‘* All parties condemn it,” replied he. 

Monsieur de St. Evremont started, as much as if a four-and-twenty- 
pounder had been fired off in the room, but he quickly concealed the 
effect this unexpected announcement had produced on him, and his 
uneasiness was only betrayed by his fidgeting on his chair and staring 
at his secretary in th> hope of catching his eye. But the latter con- 
tinued with the most perfect unconsciousness of the dangerous ground 
he was treading on. 

. It has been the most ill-fated enterprise that has ever been under- 
taken.” 

Monsieur de St. Evremont now hazarded a direct wink to Anatole, 
and, seeing that he paid no sort of attention, he rolled his eyes about 
in the most alarming manner, to the evident entertainment of the quick- 
sighted Englishman, who now seemed to think it an excellent joke. He 
therefore, stimulated the eloquence of the young enthusiast for consti- 
tutional monarchy, by saying :— 

«It certainly does appear rather strange, that a government, creat- 
ed by a republic, which rose into existence by expelling their sover- 
eign, should attack another government, which originated in circum- 
stances precisely similar, the expedition being avowedly based on the 
support of their political principles.” 

** Yes, indeed,” replied Anatole, totally regardless of the signals of 
distress which were hoisted by the ambassador and of the telegraphic 
warnings which he attempted to give him, *‘ France has fallen into a 
most embarrassing dilemma, and it has been entirely owing to her du- 
plicity in endeavouring to follow simultaneously two incompatible 
lines of policy, and to accomplish one object while she affected to aim 
at another.” 

“ How so?” asked the wily minister, with well-feigned ingenuous- 
ness. 

Why, Monsieur Barrot and his cabinet.” answered Anatole, ‘* were 
secretly desirous of aiding the pope to recover his throne, and they had 
Stipulated their co-peration with the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Naples to that effect. But they did not dare to avow this, as the 
French nation would have protested against such anti-republican con- 
duct ; so they found a subterfuge.” 

Here St. Evremont’s excitement became quite awful to look upon; 
and his great eyes assumed so wild a glare, that he seemed to be on the 
point of having a fit. He made a desperate attempt to stop Anatole 
by breaking into the conversation, but his tormentor would not lose his 
game, and he motioned to the young man to proceed. 

“ They de:patched an armed force,” continued Anatole, whose confi- 
dence in himself was rapidly gaining ground with the brilliant success 
which he thought he was achieving, ‘* for the nominal purpose of ¢ fra- 
ternising’ with the Romans, but with real and secret instructions to 
subjugate them. Their intention was to forestal the Austrians and the 
Neapolitans; so that they wished to betray even their allies. They have 
been rejected by the pope in the most open manner; they have been 
ignominiously defeated by the Romans ; and they have been repudiated 
with disdain by all parties. I is not possible to imagine a more ridicu- 


lous position than that in which General Oudinot is now placed; and 
the president has unfortunately entangled himself by his hasty letter 
of condolence, which has done little to console the wounded national 
vanity, and has enraged the republican party in France.” 

The ambassador now resigned himself to his fate, and seemed to think 
thst the world must soon come to an end after so preposterous and in- 


———_ 
explicable an affair. He thought there must be something very de 
under all this ; but he could not understand it for the life of him. ‘Ty> 

resident might have had some important object in view when he se 
him this incomprehensible secretary: he would wait to see the — 
before judging Anatole’s mode of diplomatising; and, above ali - 
would avoid committing himself by the slightest expression either t 
corrorboration or dissent, until he should see daylight through a A 
ceeding so unprecedented in the annals of his profession. He therefore 
bowed silently to the malicious appeals of Lord Pedlingston, who enjo : 
ed the scene above measure, and pressed hard on him for an opinion 
But St. Evremont was proof against this attack; and he resolved to 
fight his ground inch by inch. 

As for Anatole, there was no stopping him, now that he had found ag 
he thought, an intelligent person who wished to be enlightened on a 
subject with which he felt that he was perfectly conversant ; and he 
went on, most self-complacently, cutting up the French government 
and delivering opinions which, however true and unanswerable the 
might be in themselves, were certainly new as coming from a member of 
the French legation to the English secretary of state for foreign affairs 
Anatole knew them to be true and unanswerable ; and, although he ac- 
knowledged a large debt of gratitude towards the president he would 
not make any compromise with truth to serve his own personal inter. 
ests; and he indulged ina chivalrous ardour to run a tilt for the good 
cause against the enemies of the monarchy in France. He went on 
committing sad havoc on the artfully-combined manceuvres of his chief 
who had been coquetting with the Foreign-office for several days on this 
very subject, and who had succeeded in raising clouds of doubt and 
ambiguity around the reprehensible policy of his government ; but 
Anatole had made a clear sky of it, and all St. Evremont’s defences 
crumbled into dust beneath the vigorous onslaught of his secretary, who 
laid them low with a few straightforward and convincing words. The 
bulwarks, which had cost him so much ingenuity and perseverance to 
build up were thrown down at one feil swoop : and his position became 
untenable. The ambassador listened, crestfullen and dispirited, to the 
comments of Anatole, but he resolved to take no part in the tragi-comi- 
cal scene which was being enacted before him. 

**Our assembly and our cabinet,” continued Anatole, like a bull ina 
china-shop, ‘‘ are openly at issue with regard to the instructions given 
by the latter to the unsuccessful leader of an expedition, for which the 
former had sanctioned the appropriation of the requisite amount of 
funds. Where this difficulty wiil lead them, especially at atime when 
the country is agitated by new elections, and how all this will end, itis 
really impossible to foresee.” 

** Ah, indeed !”’ muttered the ambassador. ‘‘ How will all this end” 

But Anatole did not seem to be disposed to give up his theme or to 
curtail a dissertation with which he was getting on so swimmingly . 
and Lord Pedlingston was evidently so much amused, that he was by 
no means in a hurry to bring it to a close. 

** And what is thought of the pope’s conduct ?” he inquired. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven!” mentally ejaculated Monsieur de St. Evremont, 
«he has left the subject of our policy.” 

‘«* The pope,” replied Anatole, ‘‘ has played a foolish part—he might 
have gained over to his views the moderate party in Rome by openly 
accepting the ———- of the French from the beginning, and he might 
thus have secured the sympathies of the middle classes ; but his pro- 
test has spoiled that chance also, and what the French will do now is a 
complete enigma. They have got into a most awkward position i 

‘** There he goes again,” inwardly exclaimed St. Evrement. 

** And they may be expected,” continued Anatole, “ to take any 
course except the only one necessary for the preservation of peace in 
Europe, which is their immediate evacuation of Italy.” 

The veteran diplomatist of France groaned audibly, and then passed 
it offas the commencement of a fit of coughing. 

‘** And Mazzini ; what do you think of his policy ?’ said Lord Ped- 
lingston. 

“Oh, he has committed himself to a very doubtful line of conduct,” 
rejoined Anatole. ‘* His two colleagues in the triumvirate would will- 
ingly have placed the Roman Republic under the «gis of France, and 
they would thus have added an additional guarantee to its stability; but 
Mazzini, with his unity-and-independence-of-all-Italy principle, thought 
that the alliance of the victorious governments of Lombardy and Naples 
was preferable. They are determined, however, to reinstate all the 
sovereigns of the Peninsula, and Mazzini will find out his mistake when 
it is too late. Austria and Naples are resolved on crushing the nation- 
al party, ‘ coute quicoute,’ and will strain every nerve to eradicate it 
from the soil of Italy. Mazzini must now stand or fall with it.” 

‘** Well, I believe you are right,” said Lord Pedlingston ; ‘* and I sm 
delighted to have had the pleasure of forming your acquaintance. 1 
shall always be glad to see you, especially when there are any new in- 
cidents of importance in the politics of France,” continued he, with 
cruel glance at St. Evremont, who writhed under the lash ; ‘* andI 
hope that my good friead here, whom I have the honour of congratulat- 
ing on your appointment, will derive as much satisfaction from the ac- 
quisition, which the French embassy has made in you, as I do.” 

St. Evremont bowed low to conceal his disconcerted countenance, and 
hurried over his leave-taking in a most undiplomatic manner ; but the 
fact was, that he felt he would not be safe until he had placed the half 
of London between him and the merciless minister. 

‘** Monsieur de St. Evremont,” said thelatter, calling him back when 
he was just closing the door, ‘* has your excellency the good fortune to 
be assisted by many such employés as Monsieur de Salis ? for in that 
case, I should solicit the honour of their acquaintance also ” 

** No, no, milor,” and he smiled convulsively ; ‘* que le diable nou 
emporte tous les deux !” added he, in a half audible, but emphatic soli- 
loquy, when they were passing through the lobby ; and he threw him- 
self into his carriage in a state of fearful nervous excitement. . 

When Anatole had seated himself beside his superior with the quiet 
satisfaction and self-congratulating manner of a person who is conscious 
of having shone and pleased, the ambassador slowly and ominously 
turned his whole body round in the carriage towards Anatole, and, with 
his coal-black eyes diving into the very nethermost depths of his soul, 
he said, solemnly and sternly— 

** Monsieur de Salis, if you have any special instructions to convey 
to me from the president, I can only express my surprise at your hav- 
ing thought fit to delay the communication of them to me.”” 

‘* Instructions !’ exclaimed Anatole. ‘ I convey instructions to your 
excellency ? I have heard nothing of instructions from any one.’ 

‘* In that case, will you have the extreme kindness to explain to me 
the gist of all that you have been saying for the last half hour ? 

** T only told the truth, sir.” ; 

‘* Very possibly, Monsieur de Salis ; but do you mean to tell me that 
you were not instructed to talk as you did ?” ‘ — 

‘I can assure you I was not, sir,” replied Anatole, losing no time in 
destroying the unfavourable opinion which he feared his superior had 
formed of him, by supposing him capable of playing a part. — : 

Monsieur de St. Evremont looked at him for some time with mingled 
astonishment and severity ; but Anatole’s eyes did not quail beneath 
his searching gaze, for he did not feel that he had done anything wrong, 
and his self-respect was undiminished. } : ; 

“It is to me, then, that you must look for instructions,” said the am- 
bassador, with his dignified frown; ‘‘ and my instructions to you, young 
man, are—to hold your tongue.” 








NAUTICAL JUDGMENT. 


The Eurotas was destined not to be idle in these stirring times, and 
a few days after leaving harbour, shared with the Andromache in the 
capture of the Zruve, a dismasted French frigate. She then joined the 
channel fleet, and was employed in the ordinary duties of frigate at- 
tached to a fleet, counting the French ships in the harbour of Brest, &c., 
&c., until the early part of January, 1814, when she was sent off L’Ori- 
ent to blockade three French frigates, who were reported ready to sail 
upon acruise. After watching them for two or three weeks, single- 
handed, the Frenchmer. took advantage of a dark night and escaped. 

Here happened one of those extraordinary instances of sagacity, ved 
foresight, or whatever it may be called, which occasionally occur 1n the 
vicissitudes of life, and for which thereis no accounting. On the after- 
noon previous to the escape of the French ships, the hu otas had _— 
inYwithin gun shot of L’Orient, and counted the ships; about eigh! 
o’clock in the evening, the wind from the eastward, and the night as 
dark as Erebus, as if from mere caprice, Uaptain Phillimore orderet 
the ship to be put before the wind, and to steer due weet under moder- 
ate sail, to the astonishment of everybody on board, as it appeared » 
be deserting her station, and running away from the enemy; but not e 
question was asked, the captain of a man of war being supreme in au 
thority. ‘ “ 

_ he ship was kept on this course all night, running at the eS 
eightor nine knots an hour. At daylight in the morning, Cap 





Phillimore ordered a midshipman up to the mast head, to look roun 
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and report what he could see, evidently having a presentiment that he 
would see the French frigates. The youngster had hardly got half 
way up the fore rigging, when a sail was reported, looking like a frigate. 
Ali sail was made in chase, and the private signal made, but not an- 
gwered. As daylight advanced, two other frigates were reported, and 
they turned out to be the very ships that had left L’Orient the evening 
before, being now sixty or seventy miles distant from the port. The 
Frenchmen ag chase, but it was soon discovered that the Zurotas had 
immeasurably the advantage in sailing, they shaped their course to 
the westward, followed by the Eurotas, who was scarcely ever out of 
gun-shot during the whole chase, which was continued in hopes of fall- 
ing in with an English man of war, but strangg to say, they were fol- 
lowed for three days and nights, running a distance of 500 miles, with- 
out falling in with asingle cruizer. On the evening of the third day, 
the Frenchmen altered their course to the southward, which was taking 
the Eurotas off her station. Captain Phillimore therefore despairing 
of assistance, determined upon making a bold push to engage the enemy 
single-handed, and at midnight of one of the darkest nights ever seen, 
and perhaps in humble imitation of the bold mamceuvre so successfully 
played by Admiral Sir James Saumarez against the Spanish fleet, order- 
ed the Eurotas, with all sail set, and men at quarters on both sides, to 
be steered so as to pass between two of the French ships, intending 
to give each a broadside, and to shoot a-head in the smoke, leaving 
them to engage each other. As the ships were neared, the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the darkness of the night was so intense as to pre- 
vent any object being visible, the ships were passed unseen, though lit- 
tle doubt existed that the Eurotas had passed between two of them, as 
at daylight the next morning, they were seen right astern, directly in 
the wake of the Eurotas, about six or seven miles distant. Being thus 
go much to windward, the Frenchmen hauled their wind to get rid of a 
troublesome companion, the Eurotes having constantly fired rockets 
and burnt blue lights each night, to attract the attention of passers-by, 
but to no effect ; a thick fog coming on, the French ships were lost sight 
of, and the Euretas being short of provisions and water, and requiring 
are-fit, Captain Phillimore thonght it his duty to return to England 
and to give information of the probable destination of the enemy. Two 
of them were afterwards taken by the Venerable of 74 guns, and the 
Cyane, on their way to the West Indies.—Life of Capt. Sir J. Philli- 
more. 

A rew Hints to Money-Lenvers.—The Bankruptcy case of 
Thomas E. Delafield has occupied much space in the English journals, 
and some gleanings from it have appeared in our own columns. The 
final examination of the foolish youth took place before Mr. Fane, one 
of the Commissioners of the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 11th iast., 
and in granting a certificate to Mr. Delafield, he made some remarks, 
which we think deserve extracting, and comment on which is obvious. 
He said : , 


This is a very remarkable case, and very unlike those which usually 
appear in this court. The bankrupt, on coming of age in 1845, found 
himself entitled to a fortune, left him by an uncle who died about 1825, 
which, with its accumulations, amounted to £100,000 and upwards. 
He was also entitled, under his father’s will, to areversionary interest 
in £6,000, payable at the death of an aunt. His father and uncle had 
been partners in the brewery of Combe, Delafield & Co., and he wasad- 
mitted into the partnership on coming of age. He thus became enti- 
tled to interest on his capital of £100,000 at 5 per cent., and to a share 
in the annual profits besides, which usually amounted to about £2,500. 
He had, therefore, an income of £7,500 a year. By the end of 1848 
he was a ruined man, and onthe 12th of July the fiat issued against him. 
His debts are £33,000, his assets about £1,000. His affairs have been 
fully investigated, his creditors are satisfied that thetruth has been told, 
his last examination was passed without opposition, and he now asks for 
his certificate. The assignee objects, partly on public and partly on 

private grounds. The public grounds resolve themselves into reckless, 
personal expenditure, and an unfair making away with his remaining 
assets shortly before his bankruptcy. The private grounds haverefer- 
ence to a loan by the assignee to the bankrupt in March, 1846. Before 
considering the objections, I will trace shortly the progress of this un- 
fortunate young man from affluence to utter destitution. Having re- 
ceived the usual school education, he was sent to Oxford, where he 
continued about three years, during which time he exceeded his allow- 
ance, £3,000 and upwards. He was anxious immediately on coming of 
age to pay the debts he had incurred, but was unable to do so ; the very 
large sum left him by his uncle not being immediately accessible, and 
im consequence he borrowed of the gentleman, who afterwards became 
petitionin, creditor and assignee under the bankruptcy, £4,600, with 
which and other advances he cleared off his debts. In November, 1845, 
he was admitted, as I have said, partner in the brewery, and became 
master of his fortune. Unfortunately for him he was under the influ- 
ence of a strong passion for music, and hence for theatrical entertain- 
ments; which brought him into contact with persons willing to avail 
themselves of his want of experience and carelessness about money to 
involve him in speculations, the risks of which he has to run, and the 
benefit of which they were to enjoy. In 1846 he was induced to assist 
in bringing over the Brussels Operatic Company to sing in this coun- 
try. This speculation turned outa total failure, and he lost by it 
£2,300 and upwards. It would have been well, if this trifling loss had 
ge sry as a warning to him not to engage in undertakings, the details 
of which he neither did, nor could understand. However it did not, 
and in 1847 he withdrew his capital from the brewery and entered into 
the speculation which soon completed his ruin. 


We omit Mr. Delafield’s own statement of his affairs, quoted by the 
Commissioner, and also his exoneration of the bankrupt from the char- 
ges made against him of undue personal extravagance, and unfair 
preference to one of his creditors. The concluding remarks are those 
of the most general interest. 


Meanwhile, the bankrupt had involved himself in the Opera specu- 
lation, and was, in fact, utterly ruined. Now, is there anything in 
these circumstances that should deprive the bankrupt of his certifi- 
cate? I think not. The defence he made was justifiable at the time. 
The lender had agreed that repayment should not be made except after 
}2 months’ notice, and notice had not been given. But then it is insis- 
ted that I ought in granting the certificate to attach a condition, that 
the bankrupt shall pay 10s. in the pound on his debts out of future as- 
sets, and adecision something to that effect in Lord Huntingtower’s 
case was cited tome. I do not know the exact particulars of that case. 
l only know that the case was very peculiar ; but I confess I have no 
inclinatiofto attach such condition te a certificate in any case. I re- 
fused todo soin Jullien’s. The world of industry in which we live is 
one in which every man not living on accumulations is struggling for 
4 subsistence. In that struggle it is difficult enough for any one to win 

'S way, even with character clear and something to begin with. What, 
then, may be expected to be the fate of one who not only begins with 
nothing, but is weighed down by the strain of bankruptcy and by an 
unpaid debt of 10s. in the pound on 33,000/. ? I see nothing for a person 
80 burdened but to lie down in hopeless despair and abandon all future 
exertion. Were the faults of this bankrupt far greater than they are, 

! would not condemn him to such a fate. It may be said that this bank- 
Tupt has rich relations. Perhaps he has; but, if it were true, this ar- 
gument is one which will never weigh with me. I will never be a party 


may be said that I ought to impose this condition for the benefit of the 
other creditors. To that I answer that I do not believe that there is 
even one who wishes it. I have now been engaged 25 years in admin- 
isiering the law of bankruptcy, and in that time I have observed that 
the most marked feature in the conduct of creditors, as a body, towards 
debtors, is an unwillingness to press harshly on the fallen, and I doubt 
not that that is the feeling which pervades the body of creditors in this 
case. At all events, not one has appeared to make the slightest per- 
sonal complaint against the bankrupt. But, if a contrary feeling did 
prevail, I should not yield to it; for I look upon the geueral body of 
creditors in this case as co-speculators with the bankrupt,—and as the 
speculation has been a total failure, and he the greatest sufferer, all 
ought to bear their share of the misfortune without repining. On the 
whole, I think, upon full consideration of all the circumstances, that I 
shall best discharge my public duty by granting the bankrupt a com- 
mon certificate, without attaching any condition to it, I hope that the 
terrible lesson he has received may be of use to him inafter-life. 


ee 


Eniperial Parliament, 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 
House of Lords, Monday, June 17. 


The discussion on Lord Stanley’s motion on the Greek question, drew 
together an unusually large attendance of Peers. The steps of the 
throne, the space behind the bar, the galleries for strangers and for the 
members of the other house, were all crowded, and there were also 
many Peeresses present in the portion of the house assigned to them. 
Seldom on any similar occasion has the Upper Chamber presented a 
more animated and striking appearance. Before the debate commenced 
Lord Brougham created some amusement by moving that the standing 
orders of the House be enforced with reference to the Chevalier Bunsen, 
who was then ‘‘ occupying the room of two ladies” in the Peeresses’ gal- 
lery. His excellency seemed disposed to retain his seat, but the Usher 
of the Black Rod shortly appeared at the side entrance, and Lord 
Brougham’s object was accomplished. After the stir which this inci- 
dent excited had subsided, 

Lord STANLEY said, it was far from his wish to drag the House 
through the papers lying on its table, but he could inform them that 
he had risen with regret and pain at the prodigality of folly, the lavish 
expenditure of misplaced ingenuity which they disclosed. The course 
which her majesty’s government had pursued, was calculated to endan- 
ger the peaceful relations of this country with the other great powers. 
He hoped and trusted no such result would follow, but he would ask, 
whether the conduct of the government had not been characterized by 
unnecessary rashness, and whether the claims which had been com- 
pulsorily urged upon the Greek government had not been toa large ex- 
tent unjust? He reminded the house that Greece was a kingdom of 
not more than 14 years standing, and that its independence was guar- 
anteed by England, France, and Russia. For many years past, the 
representatives of these three great powers appeared to have been in- 
tent, not on strengthening the authority of the Greek monarchy, but 
on intriguing to strengthen their own influence in the government of 
that country. Of late, French influence had been in the ascendant, 
and, in consequence, it was believed by our representative at Athens, 
that the government was acting in compliance with French interest, 
and in hostility to that of this country. The greater portion of the 
claims put forward, and of which their lordships had heard so much, 
were on behalf of persons who could never be considered entitled to an 
interference such as that undertaken on their behalf. In the case of 
Stellio Sumachi, redress was demanded for having tortured a British 
subject, though it afterwards turned out, on a legal inquiry, that no 
torture had ever been inflicted. The noble lord then passed in review 
the case of the Fantome, and that of the L[onian government, and de- 
clared that it was difficult to argue such claims for compensation as 
those against Greece in a satisfactory manner, wearing, as they did, 
more the appearance of a tradesmen’s bill than a national grievance. 
He must, however, express his indignation that out of such insignifi- 
cant questions should arise the risk of a European war. The modest 
demand made by Mr. Finlay, for a piece of land which cost him 300 
drachmas, was 40,000 drachmas, or £1,500; yet, while the British gov- 
ernment were laying papers, with reference to this demand, on the 
table of their Lordships’ House, it was aware that Mr. Finlay’s claim 
had been settled by arbitration with his consent. The noble lord de- 
scribed such conduct as a breach of faith on the part of the government, 
and as tampering with their lordships’ confidence. With regard to the 
claims of M. Pacifico, he ridiculed, amidst the laughter of the House, 
the accuracy with which the furniture of M. Pacifico’s house had been 

specified. He pointed out the extraordinary absurdity of the British 
government insisting on the payment of £21,000, for alleged claims 
against Portugal, which the government of that country had declared 
not to be worth one farthing, and remarked, in indignant terms, that 
the British government had pressed for the payment of all its demands 
on Greece in full, and had sent its fleet to enforce that payment within 
twenty-four hours. He then described the course which the questions 
thus raised between this country and Greece had followed, and how 
the extent of M. Pacifico’s claims had interfered withasettlement. He 
bore testimony to the noble and dignified conduct of the Greek govern- 


Greek government on that subject had never been answered. M. 
Pacifico’s claims had been made to the Greek government in general 
terms, to prevent inconvenience, if that government raised no unrea- 
sonable objection. Subsequently to the dishonest acts which the noble 
lord had alluded to, M. Pacifico had been a consul under the Greek 
goretene> and he had too much respect for that government to be- 
ieve that it would employ in such an office a man of improper charac- 
ter. The claims which had been made upon Greece had received the 
sanction of the cabinet, and the house would not, therefore, he hoped, 
consider them so exaggerated and unjust as the noble lord had describ- 
ed them. As to the feeling of Russia on the subject, he attributed it 
to an impression that the claims against Greece had been too suddenly 
enforced, and with too short notice. He justified the employment of so 
large a force under Admiral Parker. He emphatically denied that the 
amity between Russia and this country had been disturbed, and declar- 
ed that the community of feeling, especially with reference to all ques- 
tions connected with the North of Europe, never stood higher than at 
the present moment. With reference to the poring cloud which ob- 
scured for a moment the relations of friendship between this country 
and France, he trusted it would soon pass away. He expressed his re- 
gret that the convention concluded with M. Drouyn de Lhuys had not 
reached Athens in time to prevent the renewal of reprisals. Complica- 
tions had unfortunately arisen, and had been going on for some weeks, 
which were now approaching a satisfactory conclusion. He hoped to 
be able to announce that conclusion within a few days, even a few 
hours, and called on the House, in conclusion, not to embarrass the 
position of the government with foreign powers, but to reject the 
motion. 

Lord ABERDEEN di1 not think that the question before the house re- 
quired any elaborate demonstration. The recent proceedings in the 
Greek waters had excited one universal cry of indignation throughout 
Europe. Theequity of Mr. Finlay’s claim and that of M. Pacifico, 
never was denied by Greece, as furnishing proper subjects of reference 
te the judicature of that country, yet it had been represented that there 
had beena denial of justice. With reference to the claim put forth to 
the islands of Sapienza and Cervi, the noble Marquis had given no an- 
swer to the arguments of Lord Stanley. Since the fleet under Admiral 
Parker started from England, it had been employed in little that re- 
flected credit on this country. At Lisbon and Naples it excited the sus- 
picions of the governments, and though it arrived at the Ionian Islands 
after the insurrection, a supply of naval ‘‘cats” for the torture of the 
islanders were sent on shore fromit. The entry into the Dardanelles 
was boasted of as having brought the Emperor to his senses, but the 
Emperor had previously acquiesced in the interpretation of the Turkish 
treaty in question, and her Majesty’s government had been obliged to 
apologize to the Emperor for entering the Dardanelles, and had prom- 
ised to do sono more. He charged ministers with having sought, in 
accepting the good offices of France, to put its plenipotentiary, Baron 
Gros, in the position of a sheriff's officer. Tne French government had 





recalled its ambassador in consequence of the manner in which it had 
been treated, yet her Majesty's ministers went on haggling with it, to 
the great injury of the good understanding which ought to exist be- 
tween two such great nations. When he looked at our relations with 
Europe generally, he found them in an unprecedented condition. There 
was a time when this country was respected and loved by all the great 
continental nations ; but how was it now? He could not congratulate 
the noble Marquis on the novel friendsiiip which he found existing with 
Russia. Austria had been deeply injured by the influence which had 
been exercised by usin Piedmont. We might have prevented the Pied- 
montese war, and we might also have pursued a policy which would 
have rendered the occupation of Hungary by the Russian troops un- 
necessary. The nations of the continent fortunately separated the 
conduct of her Majesty’s government from the feelings of the English 
people, and he was sure that there was not one member of that house 
who had listened to Lord Stanley’s speech who could lay his hand on 
his heart, and say that every word of it was not strictly and literally 
true. 

Lord CARDIGAN was deeply impressed with a sense of the danger to 
which this country was exposed by the state of its foreign relations. 
He had the greatest respect for the courage and talents of the noble 
lord at the head of the Foreign Department, but feeling the isolated 
position in which the country was placed by the policy of that depart- 
ment, he would give his hearty support to the motion before the 
House. 

Lord WARD defended the conduct ofthe government, and of the noble 
lord at the head of the Foreign Department, and complained that the 








ment, who were unable to resist, and whose sufferings had excited the 
sympathy of Europe. Mr. Wyse and Admiral Parker had only acted 
according to their instructions, and he was sure that the latter would 
rather have been engaged in the most deadty contest of an honourable 
warfare, than in such transactions. The noble lord, in eloquent terms, 
contrasted the tone of the Emperor of Russia’s letter on the Greek ques- 
tion, to his representative in this country, with that which Lord Pal- 
merston had thought fit to adopt to the defenceless government of Greece. 
He reminded the House that France, though she desired to pursue a 
most friendly course of conduct towards England, had been alienated 
by the treatment which she had received. The question of the island 
of Sapienza was one on which the British government had no right to 
act independently of the other protecting powers; and now that 
Russia had protested on the subject, he supposed the claim which had 
been made would be withdrawn. The order to take forcible possession 
of the island, however, had not been rescinded, and had only not been 
executed, because Admiral Parker and Mr. Wyse had had more dis- 
cretion than Lord Palmerston. He thought that he had made out the 
points stated in his motion; and if they had been guilty of injustice— 
if they had made extravagant demands—if they had oppressed the 
weak and disgusted the strong —it became that House to show that the 
government of England was not England. Ina strain of the highest 
eloquence, he called on the House to vindicate the authority of a great 
nation, prostituted by an attempt to enforce unjust demands upon a 
weak and defenceless State. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, in reply, acknowledged that the 
Government was responsible for the transactions which the noble lord 
had brought under review, but in the House of Commons,Lord Palmer- 
ston had been subjected to no attacks upon the matter in question ; 
and he hoped to satisfy their lordships that the speech which Lord 
Stanley had made, was indebted much more to the eloquence of the 
speaker than to its intrinsic merits. He disputed entirely the sound- 
ness of the resolution before the House, in point of international law, 
He pointed out that injuries to the persons and properties of British 
subjects abroad had always been held to justify a peremptory demand 
for redress, and that without reference to whether the government of 


to the establishing of any such doctrine as that rich relations are under \the country where the injuries were sustained, was an absolute mon- 


any obligation to pay the debts of extravagant connexions. A contrary 
naatine isa far more wholesome one. It is far better to lay it down 
at ho creditor shall have any means of pressure, direct or indirect, 
be rich relations, and thus check the giving credit to the young and 
oolish. It is the too great prevalence of this credit which, in the long 
— leads to the establishment of laws which, intended to check the 
i Xwholesome credit only, which is given to the idle, such as that given 
0 Lord Huntingtower’s case, and again in this, have a tendency to im-. 
pede that wholesome credit which, by enabling struggling industry to 
ft its calling, is the source of public wealth. And for whose bene- 
of -_ Ito impose this burden ?—for that of the assignee? or for that 
the general body of creditors? If for the assignee, I answer, that 
th 1g at the time he lent the money that he was lending to a spend- 
ms *, that the money was to meet past or provide for future extrava- 
gance, Why should the law go out of its way to aid such lenders? 
ar are public enemies. They foster extravagance, encourage idle- 
aan and disturb the happiness of families. Even those who advance 
pare to enable others to educate themselves or go into business must 
* mit to the loss of what they have lent if circumstances turn out un- 
vourable, and if this be the fate of those who advance money for 
praiseworthy purposes, why should it not be the fate of those who ad- 
bi - money to supply extravagance? Surely the loss of what has been 
ent is not inappropriate punishment for persons who thus interfere 


archy, or a republic. Greece, as the House has been told, was an in- 
dependent government, and if she were so, she must accept the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges of that position. Ie quoted a number 
of instances where foreign nations, whose subjects had been treated 
with indignity, had enforced redress in an equally decisive manner as 
in the case before the House; and he closed his list by mentioning that 
at the present moment American ships of war were on their way to 
Lisbon to support peremptory demands for redress made by the gov- 
ernment of the United States on that of Portugal. Coming to the main 
point of the noble lord’s speech—he expressed his regret that Lord 
Stanley had condescended to attack M. Pacifico’s character. What- 
ever that character might be, it had nothing whatever to do with the 
question. Mr. Wilkes might have been a gambler, and cheated at 
play, yet the principles which were associated with his name were not 
compromised thereby. In the same way Lord Stowell had propeeneed 
many splendid decisions on points of law, evolving great and important 
truths, though the people to whom his judgments referred were many 
of them slave dealers, pirates, and adulterers. The noble lord had re- 
ferred to Mr. Finlay’s case, but through the influence of the Greek 
Government the arbitrators had never been allowed to meet, and the 
writers on international law declared that a delay was as bad as a de- 
nial of justice. Again, in the case of the robbers choosing @ Greek 
custom-house in order to carry on asystem for plundering lonian sub- 





between the young and their natural advisers and protectors. But it 


question before the House had been greatly prejudged and misrepre- 
sented. 

Lord BEAUMONT announced his intention of voting against the mo- 
tion, and rose to protest against some of the doctrines to which Lord 
Stanley had given utterance. He criticised the preliminary propo- 
sition to the noble lord’s motion—a proposition which the noble lord 
himself had found it necessary to qualify in the course of this speech. 
He contended that Greece, being an independent nation, there was no 
necessity for consulting any other power ina quarrel with her, how- 
ever politic it might be to do so. Referring to M. Pacifico, the noble 
lord admitted that he had no respect for him, and that he had put for- 
ward very exaggerated claims, but the House ought to consider him as 
an injured individual, to whom redress had been refused when applied 
for to the proper legal authorities at Athens. Both to Mr. Finlay and 
M. Pacifico there had been a complete denial of justice; and after a 
review of all the questions in dispute between the two governments, he 
declared that there was no course left for this country to pursue ex- 
cept to employ force. He characterized the motion as an un-English 
and hostile motion, and he hoped the House would reject it. 

Viscount CANNING admitted that the conduct of the Greek govern- 
ment had been evasive and equivocal, but it did not follow that because 
the Greek government haddone wrong, the government of this country 
had done right. He pointed out the strong objections to which the mode 
of dealing with Mr. Finlay’s and M. Pacifico’s case was open in point of 
international law. He also drew attention to the case of the Ionian sub- 
jects plundered by robbers, and showed that there, too, the law of na- 
tions had been violated by the manner in which the government had de- 
manded redress. He reminded the House that there were other coun- 
tries in the world nearly as powerful, and much less scrupulous in the 
exercise of their power than ours, and that these countries, would 
my make a disastrous use of the example which had thus been set 
them. 

Lord EDDISBURY, like the preceding speaker, reviewed each of the 
claims put forward against the Greek government, contending that in 
the aggregate at least the refusal of them justified measures risal. 
In support of his view he quoted certain despatches of the Eari of Aber- 
deen addressed to the Euglish Minister at Athens, asshowing the lan- 
guage which the government of that day held tothe administration of 

ing Otho. 

The Earl of HARDWICKE felt satisfied that Admiral Parker had not 
stated to the government that he had been compelled to enter the Dar- 
danelles by stress of weather. 

Lord BROUGHAM, having listened very attentively to the discus- 
sion, thought he might take a very short-sighted view of the q uestion, 
and say that it did not matter whether the British or the Greek gov- 
ernment were right or wrong. Regarded in that light, the British gov- 
ernment might be compared to a man who wentintochancery for £100. 
The government did worse, for it went into chancery for claims which 
were worth nothing. He denied that the government had inte rnation- 
al law upomits side ; and it was frightful, he said, to think to what an 
extent war might rage all over the world, if such doctrines as he had 
heard rashly put forth in the House that evening, were to become es 
tablished. He hoped their lordships would do justice to themselves in 
the public opinion of Europe, by shaking themselves free from the re- 
cent proceedings in Greece. He confidently expecied they would do so, 
and in saying this he bore testimony to the great «bility andthe peace- 
ful sentiments of Lord Palmerston. 

The House then divided, when there appeared: 
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Their lordships adjourned at a quarter past three o'clock. 


GREECE.—THE MINISTERIAL DEFEAT. 
House of Commons, Wednesday, 19 June. 


Mr. ROEBUCK.—I beg to give notice, that to-morrow I shall ask 
a question of the noble lord at the head of the Government respecting 





jects, he reminded the house that Sir Edmund Lyons’ letter to the 
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e which the Government intend to pursue after the event of 
fox Mendey. L hope the House will not be unwilling to take the state 
of the country into consideration to-morrow with reference to this sub- 
ject, notwithstanding the forms of the House, which do not permit one 
to make a motion to that effect without the consent of the House. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—What question is it which the hon. and learned 
gentleman intends to ask ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—I have already stated the question, namely, what 
is the course that the Government mean to pursue after the event of last 
Monday ? é 

{Lord J. Russell almost immediately afterwards left his seat and 
crossed over the floor of the house to speak to the hon. member for Shef- 
field, with whom he was for a few moments engaged in conversation. } 


Thursday, June 20. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said,—The notice I have put on the paper will have 
sonveyed to the noble lord the nature of the question which I wish to 
put to him. It is couched in terms sufficiently concise. | have to ask 
the noble lord, whether the Government will adopt any especial course 
efconduct in consequence of a resolution passed in another place on 
Monday last? (Cheers.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—If the House will allow me, I shall, in conse- 
quence of the question which has been put by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, make a statement in reply to that question. (Cheers.) I 
find, upon consulting the minutes of the House of Lords, that what has 
taken place in that house is this :—‘ It was moved to resolve, that 
while this House fully recognizes the right and duty of the Government 
to secure to Her Majesty’s subjects residing in foreign states the full 
protection of the laws of those states, it regrets to find, by the corres- 
pondence recently laid upon the table by Her Majesty's command, that 
various claims against the Greek Government, doubtful in point of jus- 
tice, or exaggerated in amount, have been enforced by coercive mea- 
sures directed against the commerce and people of Greece, and caleula- 
ted to endanger the continuance of our friendly relations with other 
powers ; which being objected to, after long debate on the question, re- 
solved in the affirmative.” Now, the House will perceive that the reso- 
lution which I have just read begins with a general proposition with 
respect to the right and duty of the Government. It affirms that it is 
the right and duty of the Government to secure to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects residing in foreign states the full protection of the laws of those 
states. Now, Sir, I cannot consent so to limit the right and the duty 
of the Government of this country. I think, taking these words as being 
the definition of the right and duty of the Government of this country, 
it would imply that any state, however despotic, might make any laws, 
however unjust and oppressive, that they might be executed by the 
most corrupt instruments, and that the Government of this country had 
no right or duty to make any remonstrance or interference ag .inst the 
execution of those laws. (Cheers.) That is not the way in which the 
law of nations has ever been putin practice by any of the great nations 
ef Europe—I may say, still less by the United States of America. (Hear, 
hear.) They have all felt themselves bound— 

Mr. DISRAELI here rose to order. He said,—I rise with the greatest 
regret to interpose any observations of mine between the House and any 
communication addressed to it by the First Minister of the Crown. A 
question bas been asked of the noble lord of a very simple character 
and I am very sure that if, in answering that question, the noble lord; 
felt it necessary to enter into certain details connected with it, the House 
would listen attentively, not only on account of the importance of the 
subject, but also on account of the high position of the noble lord. But 
I put it to the House whether the noble lord, instead of giving an an- 
swer to the question of the hon. and learned member for Sheffield, is 
not, on the contrary, entering into a discussion (cheers from the Oppo- 
sition) of the proceedings in the House of Lords, those proceedings being 
a resolution passed after a debate on a subject no doubt of great in- 
terest and importance. (Cheers.) I can say for myself,and I am sure 
I do so for all the gentlemen on this side of the House, that there is not 
the slightest wish to evade or poe any discussion in this house on that 
important subject; and, if the noble lord wishes that that discussion 
should take place, it is in his power, as having complete control over 
the time of this House, to fix a fair and fitting opportunity for such dis- 
cussion. (Cheers.) WhenI say there is on this side of the House no 
disposition to evade or prevent a discussion, | mean—[Here the hon. 





gentleman was interrupted by loud cries of “ Order.”] I apprehend 
that I am strictly inorder. I think it must be the general feeling of 
the House that the discussion should be a full and fair one ; but I put 
it tothe House whether a debate got up in this sudden manner is likely 
to bring out adeliberate expression of opinion? Therefore I put it to 
the noble lord whether, instead of going into the merits of the question, 
he should not confine himself to an answer to the question that has been 
put ? (Cries of ** Order” and cheers. ) 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—The question that has been put to me is cer- 
tainly a very general one. It is ‘‘Whether the Government will 
adopt any special course of conduct in consequence of a resolution pas 
sed in another place on Monday last?’ Now,I must either make a 
statement with respect to the line of conduct that we mean to pursue, 
so as to explain that conduct, or remain altogether silent. (Cheers.) 
If the House think I ought not to make that statement I am ready to 
bow to their decision ; but if, on the contrary, they think I should 
proceed, Lam prepared to do so. (Cheers and cries of ‘Go on.”) The 
noble lord accordingly proceeded—Sir, 1 have stated the ground why 
I think it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to carry into 
effect, according to their own sense of duty, the first part of the resolu- 
tion that has been carried in the House of Lords. But the latter part 
of that resolution, which I likewise read, conveys a vote of eensure on 
the Government for the conduct that they have recently pursued with 
respect to the affairs of Greece. Now, Iam certainly not going to 
argue that question, but I must say this, that we are not going in any 

respect to alter the course of conduct that we have thought it right to 
pursue in respect of foreign powers in consequence of that resolution. 
(Loud cheers.) Sir, if the House will permit me, I will go on, andi 
will say that there is another question that might fairly be in the con- 
templation of hon. members, and that is, whether the Government, 
thus dissenting from the general rule with respect to the law of nations 
laid down by the House of Lords, and refusing to conduct itself accord- 
ing to the resolution that has been there carried, do not think it their 
duty to resign the government into the hands of those who might act 
upon that resolution? (Hear, hear.) Sir, a question of this kind na- 
turally induces me to refer to different occasions when similar resolu- 
tions, in spirit, at least, have been carried. 140 years ago the House 
of Loris came toa resolution, which they embodied in an address, that 
it would not consist with the honour and safety of this country to make 
any peace with France that would leave Spain and the Indies in pos- 
session of any branch of the house ofBourbon. The executive Govern- 
ment, in spite of that address of the House of Lords, which was carried 
on a division, papoceded to make a treaty with France, and that treaty 
left Spain and the Indies in the possession of a branch of the house of 
Bourbon. (‘ Hear, hear.) Not many years ago, in the month of June, 
1833, no less a person than the Duke of Wellington moved an address 
to the Crown on the subject of the foreign relations of this country as 
regarded Portugal. Earl Grey, in replying to the motion that was 
then made, is reported to have declared that he should consider that 
address as a vote of censure, and a sti upon the Government. The 
resolution and the address were both, upon a division, carried ; but 
Earl Grey continued in the execution of the policy which he had pre- 
viously adopted, and my noble friend near me (Lord Palmerston) de- 
elared in this House that he would not swerve from the policy which 
he had adopted. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I believe that the conduct of the 
executive Government on these two occasions was according to the con- 
stitution of this country (cheers) ; and I believe that a change of the 
Government resulting from a resolution of the House of Lords with re- 
spect to theconduct of the executive Government would be contrary to 
the. constitution of this country, and that while it might create great 
confusion in the state, it would be to none so disastrous as to the House 
of Lords. (Loud cheering.) I believe that placing upon the House of 
Lords the weight and responsibility of controlling the executive Gov- 
ernment of this country would soon place the House of Lords in a posi- 
sion which they have never hitherto occupied, and which they could 
not maintain. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, if these are my opinions, I cannot surrender the reins of power 
in consequence of the resolution that has been arrived at by the House 
of Lords. (Cheers.) At the same time I will not deny chat that reso- 
lution, carried as it has been, is a matter of very great importance. [ 
will not deny that it deeply affects the conduct of foreign powers in their 
relation to the Government of this country; but, Sir, the remedy, I 
should have thought, were it not for circumstances which no doubt in- 
fluence the conduct of hon gentlemen opposite, was easy and obvious. 
The hon. gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire, who lately in- 
terrupted me, is himself in close political and party connexion with the 
noble lord who is reported to have made this motion in the other house 


of Parliament. If he had given notice of a similar motion in this house, 
the House of Commons could then have decided upon the merits of that 
motion (loud cheers); and if this House had agreed with the House of 
Lords there could have been no doubt or hesitation as to the course 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers would have had to pursue. (Great 
cheering.) But, Sir, there is a fair and honourable in‘erpretation of 
the conduct of that hon. gentleman and of those who act with him. If 
they had believed in the soundness and the policy of the resolution I 
have read, they would no doubt have thought it their duty to bring 
forward that resolution in this house, in which, besides its being the 
house where all the administration of the Crown is controlled and ad- 
vised, there is this obvious advantage,—namely, that in this house sits 
the Minister who is charged with the affairs of the Foreign depart- 
ment. (Cheers.) But, Sir, as I have said, there is an honourable ex- 
planation for such conduct, and that explanation no doubt is, that 
those who share the general political opinions of the noble lord whom I 
have mentioned do not share in the view which he takes, either with 
respect to our foreign policy generally, or with respect to the affairs of 
Greece in particular. If they had agreed with the noble lord in either 
of those respects, there would have been no excuse for not affording 
my noble friend an opportunity of making in this house his defence. 
(Hear, hear.) But, if that is the case, I can only say that weshall con- 
tinue in the course that we have hitherto followed with respect to our 
foreign policy. (Cheers.) If the hon. and learned gentleman the mem- 
ber for Sheffield, as he intimated yesterday, wishes to make any motion 
on this subject, he shall have the earliest poss‘ble opportunity that the 
Government can give for that purpose. But, Sir, so long as we con- 
tinue the Government of this country, I can answer for my noble friend 
that he will act, not as Minister of Austria (cheers), or of Russia (re- 
newed and protracted cheering), or of France, or of any other country 
—but as the Minister of England. (Loud cheers.) The honour of Eng- 
land, and the interests of England—such are the matters which are 
within our keeping, and it is to those interests and to that honour that 
our conduct will in future be, as it has hitherto been, directed. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. DISRAELI.—As there is no question before the House, I wish 
to know whether the House will permit me to make an observation upon 
the personal remarks of the noble lord. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord has 
insinuated that no motion has been brought forward by myself or by any 
gentleman with whom I have the honour to act upon the question which 
has recently engaged the attention of the House of Lords, because we 
have no confidence in the case we could present to the House, and be- 
cause the noble lord to whose department peculiarly belonged the ad- 
ministration of the foreign affairs of this country was here present to 
defend himself. But I beg to assure the noble lord that that is not the 
true reason why the question has not been brought forward here ; and 
also to remind him of what would have been its reception if a notice had 
been given of any such motion. We should have been immediately 
told, as we ever have been told, that negotiations were pending, and that 
any discussion upon thesubject was to bedeprecated. Why, in another 
place that very deprecation was made by the Minister. The Minis- 
ters could not sing one song in one place and another in this House. 
(Hear, hear.) I beg to tell the noble lord that he is very imperfectly 
informed as to the relation which exists between the noble lord who 
brought forward the resolution in the House of Lords and gentlemer in 
this House, if the noble lord supposes that there is any want of sym- 
pathy between them (cheers from the Opposition), or want of perfect 
agreement upon this important subject. (Hear, hear,) And though the 
noble lord will not himself come forward to ask for the verdict of this 
House (cheers and laughter, but has conveniently thrown out a hint to 
an obvieusly proffered machinery to assist him (hear, hear), I can as- 
sure the noble lord that, when the occasion really is offered to us, I 
shall be prepared, as far as lies in my power, to uphold the decision to 
which the House of Lords has come. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—I hope the House will permit mo to say a few 
words ; [ can doit only with their sufferance ; but, not entirely agree- 
ing in the constitutional doctrines laid down by the noble lord, I shall 
propose a resolution to-morrow according to the terms in which the 
noble lord has expressed himself. To me, the noble lord has only stat- 
ed one-half of the great rule that governs the Executive of this coun- 
try. LI agree with him that a mere resolution of the House of Lords is 
not of itself sufficient thereupon to make an alteration ofa Government; 
but I think it so important in our double-chamber legislature that both 
chambers should act, if possible, in accordance, or, if not, that there 
should be a complete understanding in the public mind wherein the 
disagreement does exist, that any Administration that has been thus 
censured by the House of Lords is bound not to shrink from an appeal 
to the House of Commons (cheers), and if that appeal, when made, be 
not successful, then the path is clear before the Administration that 
made it. (Cheers.) It is because I believe that the Administration is 
entirely crippled as it now stands, and that the dignity of England can- 
not be maintained in the present condition of Her Majesty’s servants, 
that I will learn what is the real feeling of the House of Commons. It 
is because I agree in the policy laid down by the noble lord at the head 
of Foreign Affairs in this country, that I will test the opinion of this 
House, in order to learn whether we can find a verdict in the House in 
his favour, and also to learn distinctly and clearly,—and sutfiiciently 
for the world to know,—whether or not Her Majesty’s Government has 
the confidence of the people of England. (Cheers.) Therefore, Sir, I 
shall, in accordance with the permission of the noble lord, to-morrow 
move the following resolution, of which I now beg to give notice, namely, 
** That the principles which have hitherto regulated the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty's Government are such as were required to preserve 
untarnished the honour and dignity of this country, and, in times of 
unexampled difficulty, the best calculated to maintain peace between 
England and the various nations of the world.” (Loud cheers. ) 

Lord J. RUSSELL. —In conformity with what I have said, although 
a Committee of Supply is fixed for to-morrow, yet I am willing to wave 
all the orders of the day to afford the hon. and learned gentleman an 
opportunity of bringing forward his motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI.—I hope, considering the great importance of the 
subject, that the noble lord will perceive that Monday should be the day. 
(** No, no,” and cries of ‘Hear.”) I am sure the noble lord does not 
wish to take the House or the country by surprise. (Great confusion 
and cries of ** Order.”’) 
Lord J. RUSSELL.—AILI can say is, that I am quite ready that the 
motion should come on at the earliest possible moment, but I certainly 
have no wish to take the House by surprise; and if the hon and learn- 
ed gentleman will bring forward his motion on Monday, instead of to- 
morrow, I shall not object (** No, no.’’) 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—As far asI am concerned, my only desire is that 
the subject should have a perfectly fair discussion ; and I think it due 
to the House at once to say, that I shall be ready to proceed on Monday 
or to-morrow. (Cries of ‘* Monday.”) 

Sir R. INGLIS.—I wish to know whether the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman will bring forward his motion on Monday or not ? 

It was intimated that the motion was fixed for Monday. 


AMENDMENT TO MR. ROEBUCK’S MOTION. 


Friday 21st June. 
Mr. HUME gave notice that he should on Monday night move, as an 
amendment to the motion of Mr. Roebuck, to omit all the words after 
the word that, and substitute the following words “ taking into consid. 
eration the general policy of her, Majesty's Government under circum- 
stances of difficulty, this House is of opinion that on the whole it is cal- 
culated to promote the best interests of this country, and therefore 


deems it expedient to continue their confidence to the present Ministry.” 
—(Cheers and laughter. ) 





INDIA. 
A mail was received in London on the 15th ult., bringing advices 


from Bombay to the 1lth of May, The following summary contains 
nothing of special importance. 


India is tranquil throughout. No further disturbances have occurred 
onthe Affghantrontier of the Punjaub. The passes between Peshawur 
and Kohat still remain unsafe. It is generally considered unadvisable 
to attempt anything further against the Affredies without a regular 
hillcampaign. The hill country itself would have to be occupied in or- 
der to keep the passes open, as posts could not be maintained in the 
passes themselves on account of the deficiency of water. The new can- 
tonments at Peshawur are proceeding very slowly, the engineers being 
nearly brought to a stand still by constant rain, and by the supply of 
timber from Cabul being wholly cut off. The contractors had bought 
Up large quantities in the neighbourhood of Jellalabdad, and had start- 
ed it fur Peshawur; but on the road the whole was stopped by Ashmed 
Khan, a Jemadar of Dost Mahomed’s, and the men, with the ratts, all 
imprisoned, All attempts to release either men or timber have failed. 
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Dost Muhomed’s object appears to be to render the occupation and pos- 
session of the prov.nces of Peshawur as troublesome and expensive as 
possible to ourselves, by which means he hopes to render its ultimate 
restoration to Affghanistun more feasible. The climate of Peshawur 
continues delightful, ‘‘ only rather too English as regards rain.”—The 
rivers of the Punjaub are much swollen by the melting of the snows. 
a large quantity of military stores have been seized whilst being con. 
veyed on camels from Delhi towards the north-west frontier; the car- 
riers confessed that such stores had been purchased at Delhi, and were 
intended for sale in the Punjaub, and there appears strong grounds for 
concluding that such stores had been abstracted surreptitiously from 
the Delhi Sissi with the connivance of the subordinates of that es. 
tablishment, and that such system of depredation had been carried on 
for some years. Amongst the missing, after the battle of Moodkee, was 
Lieut. Brockman of H. M. 50th Regiment. He was expected to over 
take his regiment on the eve of battle, but did not. It is now discover. 
ed that he was waylaid and murdered by a party of Thugs, one of 
whom has coated the crime, given the particulars, and pointed out 
the position of the unfortunate officer's remains, which have been iden- 
tified by the presence of some regimental buttons.—The Governor-Gep. 
eral passed through Meerut on the 27th April, and was expected to ar. 
rive at Simla on the 30th of April. His lordship is stated to be fay 
from well, suffering from chronic dysentery ; itis hoped that the climate 
of the hills may effectually restore his health.—Sir Charles Napier 
reached Simla on the 21st of April, and his staff on the 26th, after bein 
five months and 21 days under canvas, and having marched about 1,264 
miles. Sir Charles is described as being in capital spirits, but locking 
somewhat worn by his recent fatigues. The on-dit is, that he positive. 
ly goes home in October next.—Major-Gen. Sir W. Gilbert, command- 
ing the Punjaub division of the army, left Lahore on the 25th of April 
on a tour of inspection to Govindghur, Noorpoor, Kangra, and Sealcote, 
—Sir Colin Campbell is said to have wished to proceed to Cashmere on 
a visit ofcuriosity, but Sir Charles Napier thought it prudent to refuse 
his application for reasons complimentary to Sir Colin. A large party 
of officers, with Colonel Fullerton of H.M. 9th Lancers at their ww 
have, however, started for a trip to that valley. A code of regulations 
for visitors to Cashmere has been drawn up by the Board of Adminis- 
tration—Some steps appear about to be taken towards postal reform in 
India, Mr. Beadon having been appointed by Lord Dalhousie as Com- 
missioner to report on the working of,and on the expediency of re- 
modelling, the present system, which bears hardly on the newspaper 
press of India. The postage of an Indian paper frequently equals its 
cost, and in few instances is less than 3d. 

The Commissioners appointed by Lord Dalhousie, at the request of 
the English Government to investigate the circumstances attendant on 
the suppression of the late Ceylon insurrection, arrived at that island 
on the 25th of April—A Court of Inquiry is sitting at Lucknow, regard- 
ing the late affair at the fort of Beetah, in which Lieut. Elderton lost 
his life, and on the conduct of Captain Wilson, who commanded the de- 
tachment engaged against the Zemindars.—On the 28th of April a hur- 
ricane occurred in the upper portion of the Bay of Bengal, by which 
four ships were seriously damaged. The gale happening just after the 
full moon, and the centre of the hurricane crossing the Sandheads 
about the time of high water, had caused considerable damage by 
inundation towards the mouth of the river, both banks of which had 
suffered severely. Even so high as Acra, within eight miles of Calcutta, 
the fields were flooded, and it was reported by the natives that the wa- 
ter was so salt as to destroy vegetation, and to make the tanks unfit 
for use. In the May gale in 1833, similar mischief occurred, the suf- 
ferings of the people for want of water were severe, and their loss of 
cattle very great. Apprehensions were entertained that much suffer- 
ing would ensue on this occasion. The embarrassments of the Nizam’s 
Government, and the anarchy of his dominions, continue tg increase. 

On the 4th of May the ship Seitha, 600 tons burden, was burnt at her 
anchors in Bombay harbour. She was just ready to sail, and there 
seems to be no doubt that her destruction was the work of incendiaries. 
This is the tenth vessel belonging to the port of Bombay which has 
within these last eight years thus perished—The munificent Parsee 
Knight, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, has just returned from a visit of some 
weeks to Nowsaree, the place of his birth. He had been accompanied 
by his wife and all his family, and during his stay had bestowed the sum 
of 47,000/. sterling on public beques s ; having thus within these 20 
years bestowed 300,000/. in all from the earnings of his own hands on 
public purposes. A suttee is reported to have taken place in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, within 15 miles of one of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Native Courts of Justice. An inquiry is being made into the circum- 
stances of the case. A regiment of Irregular Cavalry, to be styled the 
‘* Southern Mahratta Irregular Horse,” is ordered to be raised for -er- 
vice in the Sattara territory, recently annexed. Sir W. Gomi is ex- 
pected to assume the command of the Bombay army in October next 
Sir Willoughby Cotton will be regretted by all—his administration 
having been eminently distinguished by firmness, impartiality, and 
gool nature. 





CHINA. 


Last month we stated on the authority of a Chinese correspondent 
that Shap-’ng-tsai, the pirate chief whose name has become familiar to 
English readers, had given in his submission to his government upon 
terms which secured office for himself and his lieutenants, and an am- 
nesty for their followers. Negociations for the purpose were in progress 
in the autumn of last year, but were interrupted by the expeditions 
fitted out by our men-of-war and the P. and O. Co.’s merchant steamer 
Canton, for the suppression of piracy ; but they would appear never to 
have been entirely broken off. 

At all events they have been at length completed ; so that Shap-’ng- 
tsai is now a mandarin of the fifth grade. This fact has been ascertained 
from undoubted authority, that of shap-’ng-tsai himself, who has writ- 
ten to Mr. Caldwell. The followers of the chief, as before mentioned, 
have been pardoned, and “ affectionately admonished” to return to their 
homes, and endeavour to become good subjects.—China Mail, 23rd 
April. 

—_—_—_—~.————. 

HotyHEAD HAarsour.—The enterprise and outlay of capital being 
brought into play at this port are now exciting considerable interest. 
Already both Holyhead and Dublin are beginning to feel the beneficial 
effects of what has been done. By means of the express train and the 
express sea-packets in the Channel service at the port of Holyhead a 
passenger now runs 330 miles from London to Dublin in a cozen hours, 
breakfasting in the former place at 9 a.m., dining by the old city walls 
of Chester at 3, or on the Coast of Holyhead at 5, and taking supper, 
after an expeditious passage, in the centre of Dublin, at 10 o'clock. Ho- 
lyhead is situated midway between Liverpool and Dublin and Milford 
Haven and port of Greenock, with large inland bays — by bold 
sloping coasts, and furnishes an excellent refuge for vessels. It has 
always deep water to the foot of the cliffs, is safely approachable by ves- 
sels day and night, and it is said that ever since Holyhead has been & 
port no vessel has ever been damaged in making for it. It has an excel- 
lent holding ground. There is to be ample provision for the berthiag of 
packets, and a floating dock is to be constructed, so as to keep the 
packet service from the crowd of commercial shipping. ‘ 

The operations of deepening the old harbour, of extending the pier, 
and enlarging the graving dock, for the use of the Post-office, Admi 
ralty, and railway packets, answer all the purposes intended, The stag- 
ing for the Great Northern Breakwater, of 5,800 feet, is erected ; 9 
large amount of deposits have been made; and the Eastern Breakwater 
of 2.000 feet, will be commenced so soon as there is sufficient shelter, as 
will also the Steam-packet-pier, upon which the railway and trains are 
to be carried 7,500 feet into the sea. The Northern Breakwater will 
now proceed rapidly, and at the present time not less than 240,000 tons 
of stone have been deposited. The entrance space for steamers and 
shipping from the channel, between the Northern and Eastern Break- 
waters, is now 300 yards. The greatest depth of water for vessels of 
all classes to ride in is 47 feet at the lowest, and 60 fect at the highest 
tide. The engineers are proceeding rapicly with the extension of the 
sea-walls at the Northern Breakwater, and with the erection of the re- 
quisite stages. All the property required for the works has been pur- 
chased by the Government. The timber for the packet-pier is about 
being creosoted. Upwards of 10,000 cubic feet of stone are on the 
ground for commencing the great sea wall. Supplies of stone are daily 
being obtained from a neighbouring lofty eminence that overhangs the 
harbour. The stone, when tipped over into the breakwater, forms 1m 
layers of from 12 to 50 feet thick. There are about 1,300 men con- 
stantly on the works. The estimated cost of the harbour is 700,000/., 
of which the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company have underta- 
ken to subs r be 200,000/. The whole will enclose an area of up- 
wards of 316 acres of sea- room 





An Unvovarcp Hoax.—tlorice Vernet is painting at Versailles 4 
most singulir picture. The guillotine occupies @ prominent space. 
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less bodies are lying about, but the axe is at rest, for the | 
neon ot oer is supposed to aay beheaded himself. The cholera is also | 
sersonified, singing triamphant airs ; Death is seated on the guillotine, | 
persing the last number of La Voir du Peuple, the handle of his seythe 
arms the staff of a drapeau rouge, on which is written ‘ Republique 
Sociale.” —Court Journal. 
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Liverpool mails to the 22d inst. inclusive, were received here on Wed- 
nesday night by the Europa, and delivered at an early hour, the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The main topic of interest is the light in which Lord Palmerston’s 
late proceedings in Greece have been judged by the House of Lords— 
the glance of Lord John Russell at the consequences of the vote in the 
Upper House—and the verdict on the same subject about to be pro- 
nounced by the Commons. It will be seen, by reference to our Parlia- 
mentary extracts, that Lord Stanley's motion condemning the course 
pursued by the Foreign Secretary was carried by a majority of 37 
against the Government. This was onthe night of Monday the 17th 
ult., and the vote being largeand decisive, some expectation was enter- 
tained that the ministry would resign in consequence, or at least turn 
out the obnoxious member of the Cabinet. A guarded silence was, 
however, preserved until Thursday the 20th, when Mr. Roebuck called 
upon the Premier for some intimation of his intentions, and drew from 
him a speech that has been made the subject of much absurd and un- 
due comment. By the way, we cannot help suspecting that this move 
of the radical M.P., Mr. Roebuck, was preconcerted with the Govern- 
ment, and that his resolution of approval was not a spontaneous act. 
Mr. Hume, it will be noticed, also gave notice of an amendment, on 
the following evening, which is a direct vote of confidence in the existing 
Administration ; and thus backed up by the extreme liberal section of 
the House, it can scarcely be doubted that the Cabinet will again scuf- 
fle through their difficulties. There probably never was a government, 
to which the old fable of the bundle of sticks could be more correctly 
applied. Taking the departments separately, each has been thwarted 
and defeated in turn, until the frequency of such occurrences has famil- 
iarised the country and Parliament with them, and neutralised their 
ordinary effects. 

We have remarked that some of the comments made on Lord John 

Russell’s speech are absurd; for so we find them to be, on reading the 
speech itself—the report not bearing out the gratuitous assertion that 
he had treated the House of Lords with the most ‘* unequivocal con- 
tempt,” had shown ‘‘the gusto of a republican,” and had rendered 
‘the whole proceedings of the Lords, on Monday, ludicrous and con- 
temptible.” An extract from a Liverpool paper, containing the above 
expressions and others equally strong, was received here by telegraph 
from Halifax ; published, with appropriate remarks, by nearly every 
American paper that we have seen, and generally credited. We con- 
fess to twenty-four hours’ undeserved indignation against his Lordship. 
and can only rejoice at not having been compelled to rush into print, ere 
a perusal of the Parliamentary report had satisfied us that our aristo- 
cratic Premier had not disgraced his birth. On the other hand, we 
cannot avoid the impression that the House of Commons and some of the 
liberal journals deserve to be laughed at for the huge delight they ex- 
hibited at Lord John’s ad captandum declaration, that our Foreign 
Secretary was not the Minister of Russia, or Austria, or France. This 
was mere school-boy declamation, although the shrewd Prime Minister 
reckoned rightly on the effect it was intended to produce. Sly Lord 
John! how he must have laughed in his sleeve, when his truism was 
received with ‘+ vociferous cheering,” knowing as he well did, that if 
Lord Aberdeen were to succeed Lord Palmerston to-morrow, this burst 
of exultation would be just as applicable. Nobody doubts that the Min- 
isters of England desire to serve her, and her alone. It is only in the 
manner ef so doing that the rival parties differ—and may differ, with 
equal honesty of purpose. At the same time, Lord John Russell, when 
delivering himself of this little bit of clap-trap, should have remenber- 
ed that his Government cannot reasonably assume a hostile attitude 
with foreign powers, unless under gross and decided provocation. The 
commercial system, with which they are identified, is essentially based 
upon friendly intercourse with all the world. Render that precarious, 
and England would be half ruined; or must retrace her steps, and 
wrapping round her the mantle of protection, bid defiance to hostile 
nations, untrammelled by those considerations of markets and supplies, 
which Free Trade has latterly constituted the alpha and the omega of 
her foreign policy. The final settlement of this Greek affair, and of the 
disputes arising out of it, seems to be adjourned to the ‘Greek Ka- 
lends ;” for though the Marquis of Lansdowne was expecting every 
moment to hear of its adjustment, whilst he vainly took up the Minis- 
terial cause, on Monday, the 17th ult., no conclusion was come to, at 
‘‘the very latest dates.” There is no doubt, whatever, that Russia and 
Austria have protested in strong terms, and not altogether without 
reason, against Lord Palmerston’s interpretations of the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects residing in foreign countries, It is also rumoured that 
‘the claims against Naples and Tuscany, often alluded to, have, for the 
present at least, been laid aside. It behoves a Free-Trade Foreign 
Secretary to have some regard for the feelings of other countries, whilst 
insisting on the rights of our own. 

We noticed, several weeks since, Mr. Bright’s intended motion for a 
Royal Commission to examine into the practicability of increasing the 
growth of cotton in India. Indirectly this motion threw odium upon 
the East India Company ; but, at least, such a Commission is a bung- 
ling, unbusinegs-like mode of effecting the object in view, and Mr. 
Bright’s motion was negatived without a division. So much the bet- 
ter. The main question is one of prodigious importance, and remains 
Just Where it was, before Mr. Bright took hoid of it. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and London can find fitting men to look into this 
matter, without its investigation commencing in Downing-street, and 
ending in a ponderous blue book. Public faith in Government statis- 
tics has been considerably shaken, of late ; and to commit a useful project 
to the Government—is to shelve it indefinitely. 

The Bill for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland has been 
read a second time in the Commons; it has moved but slowly, though 
the assistance of Lord Clarendon in the Upper House would surely be 
* great gain for the Cabinet. There are more unlikely men than he, as 
4 successor to Lord Palmerston. 

Qneen Victoria held a drawing Room on the 20th ult., one of the 
fullest and most brilliant of her reign. The new Spanish Minister and 
the Nepaulese Ambassador were present 





France.—The Dotation bill has not been yet brought in set form 
before the Assembly, having caused the greatest posssble diversity of 
©pionion in the Committee, to which it was referred. It is now expected 
that two amendments will be made in it, before its presentation, and 
that these amendments are sanctioned by the Ministry. The first re- 


duces the proposed three millions of francs, to 2,160,000, and the se- 
cond grants this sum as an extraordinary credit, in place of adding it 
to the annual income of the President—It is rumoured that an attempt 
to assassinate Louis Napoleon was made on the 20th ult. The particu- 
lars are withheld. 


WasHInGTon.—Month after month rolls away, and we perceive no 
sign of settlement of the disputed issues between the North and the 
South. Another element of trouble appears to be brewing in New Mexi- 
co, where an effort at organising a State Government has lately been 
made, with the assistance or at the suggestion of Colonel Monroe, com- 
manding the U. 8. troops in that district. The measure appears likely 
to bring onanarmed collision between New Mexico and Texas, on the 
subject of disputed boundaries.—With reference to Cuban affairs, the 
apathy of the public mind is really singular. A steamer was said to 
have sailed, early in the week, from Washington, witha peremptory 
demand on the Captaini-General, for the release of the Contoy prisoners. 








INCREASE or THE Unitep States Anmy.—By vote of Congress, the 
Army of the United States was recently raised from 8,000 to 14,000 
men ; and the requisite orders for recruiting have just been issued by 
the War Department® This iarge addition has been rendered necessa- 
ry by the exposed state of portions of the Western frontier, perpetually 
harassed by the incursions of Indians. There is much severe service 
for the U. 8S. troops, even in these days of peace. 





THe Parkman Murver Case—Conression oF Dr. WessteR.— 
Attention has again been drawn to this notorious case, by the publication 
of two important documents; the first is the petition of the convicted 
prisoner, praying for executive clemency, and presented to the Gov- 
ernor and Council of Massachusetts. It bears date 24th of April, more 
than three weeks after his conviction, and was withdrawn at his own 
request on the 4thult. Thesecond document is a report of the presen- 
tation of another petition, and its argument on behalf of the prisoner, 
before the same authorities on Tuesday last. In the former, Professor 
Webster declares his entire innocence of the crime laid to his charge— 
makes most solemn and emphatic appeals, thrice repeated, to the 
Searcher of all hearts, for the truth of his assertion—and hints, though 
without naming him, at some individual, who has conspired to lay the 
crime at his door. Inthe second he confesses the murder under all 
the circumstances proved, but denies that it was effected with malice 
prepense 

We decline polluting our columns with the blasphemy and wicked- 
ness which characterise the first petition, and filling them with the 
plausible and most cold-blooded details that are cleverly interwoven 
with the second. Of this latter, just so much will be believed as has 
been corroborated by other evidence. 

The advocate of Professor Webster, in this instance, isa minister of 
religion-—we know not of what denomination—called in by the prisoner 
as his priestly adviser. This clerical counsellor, or legal clergyman, 
argued the case with great ability; but we cannot suppose that his 
reasonings as a lawyer will have any more effect upon the decision of 
the Executive of Massachusetts, than his spiritual efforts appear to 
have produced upon the hardened and impenitent convict. With the 
fatality that marks God’s indignation against crime, and often aids his 
creatures in discovering or preventing it, this wretched man has been 
doomed to make his own case worse, at every step he has taken. His 
present plea, true or false,if pleaded in court, would in all probability 
have saved his life. Unless there be other ground for reversing the 
judgment delivered, it now probably comes too late. It might then have 
passed for a confession—it now wears the air of an argument. 





Tue Fourtu or Juty.—The great National holiday, on Thursday, 
wes celebrated with the usual signs of festivity and rejoicing, the vari- 
ous public demonstrations and private excursions being favoured by a 
fine, bright day. In this city the grand turnout of the many Militia Re- 
giments was the great attraction for the crowds of sight-seers perambu- 
lating the streets in the morning ; and at night several brilliant displays 
of fireworks were made in different parts of the city. 





ArRivats.—The Gount and Countess Dembinski, Hungarian refugees, 
from Turkey, and Mr.G. P. R. James, the Novelist, with his family, 
arrived at this port yesterday in the Steamship Washington from South- 
ampton. 





MopEL oF ReMINGTON’s BripGe.—On Thursday, in the building immediate. 
ly adjoining Niblo’s Garden, a beautiful model of this wonderful invention was 
thrown open to public view. We have on several occasions given considerable 
space to descriptions of the principles, on which Mr. Remington constructs his sub” 
stitutes for costly and massive edifices, and enables us to cross rivers and ravines 
with equal security, and at an almost nominal expense. A glance at the model, and 
a walk over it, have convinced us that its merits have not been exaggerated ; and 
We invite all persons, whether simply or scientifically curious, to see it and satisfy 
themselves. 

The long room in which itis exhibited runs across from Broadway to Crosby 
street, a distance of 200 feet. The bridge, from one abutment to the other, is 186 feet 
in length, and is suspended at about five feet from the floor. It looks to the eye as 
though it could scarcely support its own weight, and yet willbear as many persong 
as it can conveniently hold atonce. The abutments are frameworks of wood, bolt. 
ed tothe floor, and strongly braced with diagonal fastenings. On these are laid 
four stringers, tapering, fron three inches thick at the abutments, to ove inch only 
in the centre ; across these are nailed at intervals slight wooden slats, forming an 
open flooring; a carpet is laid along, and the narrow bridge is complete. Each 
stringer is composed of three or four pieces, scarfed, and held together by patent 
glue. The neatness of the model is remarkable. We should add that the stringers 
are sprung slightly upwards at the start, deflecting, however in a gradual and 
graceful curve, and being about three feet lower in the centre than atthe abutments, 
on which they rest. The vibration is considerable, owing to the slightness of the 
material, and to the omission of certain securities against it which form part of a 
bridge fur practical purposes. We commend this admirable exhibition to public 
notice, and without any further attempt to explain the principle of its construction, 
and io account for a strength so disproportionate to its slightness, we will unly 
advise the reader, who “ cannot understand it,’ just to take a twig or a lead pencil, 
and try to pull it asunder, instead of breaking it across. Mr. Remington applies 
the strain lengthwise, or with the fibre; herein lies the secret of his masterly in 
vention. Is it not humiliating to skill and science, that this simple discovery should 
only now be brought inte operation ? 





Fatt or Taste Rock, NiaGAra Favus.—This well-known point 
of view for the sublimest spectacle in Nature may now be numbered 
amongst the things that were. On Saturday afternoon last, an oft. 
predicted event occurred—a large portion of the overhanging rock 
detached itself, and fell down into the river below. The dimensions of 
this irregular, semicircular mass are estimated at 150 to 200 feet in 
length, by 30 to 70 in breadth: but its thickness or solid contents must 
have been comparatively small. Excavated by the ceaseless actionof 
the spray driven upwards from the bed of the cataract, the spectator 
has generally wondered that this apparently precarious platform 
should so long have continued in its place Providentially the acci 
dent occurred at the early dinner hour of the visitors, and the rock 
was, with one exception, deserted. A boy was on it, seated in a car- 
riage from which the horses had been detached. Warned by his eye, 
or his ear, or both, he had just sufficient time to jump out and retreat ; 
in the same way, a lady and gentleman with the guide, below, were 
enabled to escape the impending danger. 








ing the Old and New World together. It is remarkable, however, that the 
two quickest sages yet made have been accomplished in successive 
weeks by twoofthe Cunard Steamers homeward bound The Europa, 
Lott, sailed hence on Wednesday the 5th ult., and arriveé at Liverpool 
on Sunday the 16th, in ten days and twenty hours. The Asia, Judkins, 
left Boston on the 12th ult., and reached her destination on the 22d, in 
nine days and three-quarters. The Pacific, Nye, belonging to Mr. E. K. 
Collins's line, arrived here on Monday, having also made an excellent 

assage. The associated members of the New York press have organ- 
ised a very spirited enterprise, in connection with this line; a fast 
sailing schooner cruises in a certain latitude and longitude off the 
coast of Nova Scotia for the purpose of boarding the expected steamer, 
carries her news into Halifax, and it is thence telegraphed accordingly. 
The first attempt has been very successful. The Pacific was off Hali- 
fax on Saturday morning, and a general outline of her news was pub- 
lished here on Sunday. The Galway steamer Viceroy has been singu- 
larly unfortunate. Shesailed hence for Halifax, N.S. on Saturday, the 
22d ult., and on the following Tuesday evening went ashore on Shag Is- 
land, between Cape Sable and Seal Island. Her crew and passengers were 
saved, but it appears doubtful whether the vessel can be got off. The 
weather was thick, and the accident is attributed to error in the com- 
passes, caused by the iron, of which material the Viceroy is construct- 
ed. To this record we have only to add that the Admiralty Court, in 
the matter of the ship Charles Bartlett, ran down at sea, twelve 
months since, by the Europa, has given a decree against the owners 
of the steamer. We understand an appeal against this decision will be 
made to a higher Court. 

Marine Disasters.—It is often our painful duty to record accidents 
occurring on the Western waters of this country; but we have now to 
make mention of a very melancholy series of losses, in which our coun- 
trymen are almost exclusively the victims. Itappears, bya summary 
made up for the English papers, that during the Spring season just 
passed, unusval masses of drift ice have been floating about in the 
Atlantic, occasioning terrible havoc amongst emigrant and other ves- 
sels, bound principally to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Eleven vessels 
are known to have been embayed and lost, in several instauces, we 
deeply regret to add, with the loss of those on board. This extraordi- 
nary descent of icebergs from the Northern Seas into Southern latitudes 
is supposed to indicate an unusual breaking up of the packed ice of the 
Polar regions, and gives hopes that the many expeditions bent on ser- 
ving the cause of humanity and science may meet.with unexpected fa- 
cilities in prosecuting the object of their search. 

A painful sensation has been caused by the total loss of the Orion, 
one of the fine steamers plying between Liverpool and Glasgow. She 
was bound tothe latter port, and on Monday night, the 17th ult, in 
calm weather, struck on a rock off Port Patrick, and almost immediate- 
ly sunk. The number of souls on board, principally cabin passengers, 
is estimated at 200, of whom 43 are supposed to have perished. 





ANOTHER CANADIAN BisHopric.—Arrangements have been made for the im- 
mediate establishment of another bishopric in Canada, by the subdivision of tha 
present diocese in Montreal. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have come to a resolution that, considering the vast extent of that diocese, and the 
great importance of its subdivision, the sum of £4,000 be granted towards the en- 
dowment of two additional bishoprics in Canada, the interest of that sum to be as- 
signed, under the direction of the Council for Colonial Bishoprics, towards the in- 
come of the proposed bishopric, until the establishment of a second additional 
bishopric in Canada East, when the sum of £2,000 of the above amount shall be 
appropriated towards the eudowment of the first bishopric. It has also been 
agreed that the treasurer of the society shall be empowered to pay the £4,000 as 
soon as funds shall be raised for the accomplishment of the object of one additional 
bishopric, The new see will be that of Montreal, the present bishop taking the 
title of the Bishop of Quebec. Dr. Inglis, the Bishop of Toronto, is at present on 
a visit to this country, for the double purpose of urging the desirableness of found- 
ing the new see, and for taking measures for the establishment of a college in Up- 
per Canada.—London Weekly Chronicle. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, 21st June, 1850. 


It is a fact worthy of remark, and the more so as the ‘* canny Scots” 
are seldom far wrong, that while markets are as low, taking into ac- 
count all the different productions of the arable farm as they have been 
at any period of the present century, and while the lowness of the prices 
is by a very large party attributed to legislative enactments, (this par- 
ty professing to see and perhaps really foreseeing nothing but ruin im- 
pending over the agricultural interests in generai), the rent of land is 
at this present moment steadily rising in the west of Scotland, every 
farm in that part of the island which has lately come into the market 
having been re-let, at @n advance upon the old rent ; and this is the 
case with every variety of soil and situation. 

The old saying of ‘sending coals to Newcastle” often meets with 
practical illustration; and I understand an instance of it occurs with 
respect to California, for a London banker assured me last night that 
goldin the shape of sovereigns was being sent in no inconsiderable 
quantities to San Francisco. 

The post cf‘ Poet Laureate” is still vacant. The title and “ fixings” 
in the shape of salary were, I happen to know, offered to Rogers the 
poet,in an autograph letter of Prince Albert’s, but were refused by 
the high minded veteran ina grateful epistle, which is said to have 
given great satisfaction to the ‘* most exalted personage in the realm.” 

Much gossip has been perpetrated respecting a model Puseyite 
church, which was opened last week in Queen street, Pimlico, with no 
smail ceremony and pomp. It is called ‘Saint Barnabas College,” 
and was, on its consecration, formally dedicated and devoted to that 
saint. A procession of ‘‘ priests,” 7. e. clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland so calling themselves, among whom were Dr. Pusey and the 
Bishop of London, took place, preceded by a large wooden cross andan 
image of the patron saint. Mobs of people have since collected daily 
about the building, so that when I went to see it last night I found only 
a side door open. The arrangement of the church and the conduct of 
the services ure different from anything I ever saw before in a church 
professing itself Protestant. The whole of the body of the church is 
occupied by free seats, and all the ministrations of marriages, church- 
ings, and baptisms, are performed without charge of any kind. Itis 
advertised as ‘‘ a poor man’s church” but the decorations are so gor- 
geous, the music so magnificent, and the ceremonies so peculiar, that 
itis crowded by the rich. Men and females are separated, and occupy 
different and distinct sides of the building. In the porch is pasted u 
a list of the services, the main features of which are, that service wit 
extraordinary observances takes place three times every Sunday, and 
also three times every day in the week—namely at 8 in the morning, 
at noon, anlat 8 in the evening. Within the walls of the enclosure, 
in which stands the church, is a handsome stone building of the medline 
val style, inhabited by the three ‘* priests” who officiate. A melodious 
and costly peal of bells is constantly used, and the oer of the 
neighbourhood is never allowed toslumber. The w College” is 
presided over by Mr. Bennett, who is understood to be the original of 

'hackeray’s minister of *‘ Saint Bennett’s Knightsbridge.” The poorer 

inhabitants in the vicinity are inimical £6 the « Papich place” as they 
call it, and Dr. Pusey was assailed and jostled on leaving it, after 
preaching there, two days ago. This church of Saint Barnabas has excited 
surpassing interest among the religious world, which is, of course, 
divided in opinion as to its merits. In the north of England it has at- 
tracted particular attention, many pilgrims coming from thence to see 
it.. I met agentlemam yesterday who had travelled from Chester on 
purpose. 

The decennial census of the population of the United Kingdom is to 
be taken next year, and a great increase in London is expected to be 
announced. On the other hand, it is calculated that a very striking 
diminution in the population of Ireland since 1841 will be shown, re- 
sulting from the mortality, and above all, from the unprecedented emi- 

ration. 

9 The public press is strangely divided on the question of our foreign 
policy. The Times is the inveterate enemy of Lord Palmerston on all 
occasions,in consequence, dit-on, of some snug berth having been refused 
to “‘ our own correspondent” at Rome. The Morning Post, on the other 
hand, which is in all other matters Toriest of Tory, defends Lord Palm- 
erston’s escapades with zeal, and admits his articles. The Times seems 
to have dipped its pen in aqua fortis. . , : 

The parks are now thronged every evening with equestrians, among 
whom the female riders, or ‘‘ Amazones,” actually preponderate. 
The scene is very gay; groups of well-mounted young men at- 
tending on the ladies, and all anxious to become ‘ observed of all ob- 
servers,” to effect which, some 


Insidiously aside, 
Provoke the capers that they seem to chide. 





The beautiful horses that turn out each afternoon make one of the best 
sights to be seen in London. On Tuesdays and Fridays, when the band 


Atiantic Steamers.—We no longer pretend to chronicle all the plays, the crowd is great. At 8preci-ely, thefashionables diga pear, 


rapid voyages made by the fleet of splendid vessels now engased ubring- | ind are replaced by the denud 





bathers, who as the clock strikes 
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into the Serpentine, which, in spite of the foul names it has re- 
= fred tately, hac hundreds of worshippers eager to cleave its polluted 
waters, and fancy themselves cleansed and refreshed thereby ; some- 
times a diver will probe the bottom, when “ surgit amari aliquid,” 
and he retreats half-choked. 

You will observe that all delivery and forwarding of letters on Sun- 
day has now been stopped throughout the country. The Post Office 

ublished yesterday a notice to that effect. [prophesy that before 
Parliament adjourns, the recent resolution respecting this matter will 
be recalled, for nothing, but practical experience can realize the incon- 
venience which will result from the present arrangement. Of course, 
rivate ways of conveying correspondence will be adopted, and this will 
ead toa far greater desecration of the day of rest than the adminis- 
tration of the slight necessary duties by a few skilled and disciplined 
employés. 

Yesterday wasa grand day for the Cockneys. The weather was as 
bright and brilliant as it ever is with you, and the Hampton Races were 
attended by a crowd that exceeded that on the Derby day at Epsom. 
Then for the é/ite came the splendour of the Queen’s drawing-rooms, 
which was unusually great. The attendance was quite unprecedented, 

robably on account of the recent confinement of Her Majesty. She 
Tooked very well, and appeared with her usual dignity, when 


The rich etream 

Of lords and ladies having brought the Queen 

Toa prepared place—fell off 

A distance from her. 
performing her onerous duties of reception with real taste. — : 

It is confidently rumoured, this afternoon, that a resignation of Min- 

isters, or at least a remodelling of the Cabinet will certainly take place, 
in consequence of the general objection to Lord Palmerston. CAM. 


MontrEAL, 2d July, 1850. 


We are now in the enjoyment of delightful weather, and I never saw 
the country looking more fresh and beautiful; and better still, there 
are promises everywhere of a most abundant harvest. What, then, 
with reviving trade, the public finances and credit in a flourishing con- 
dition, and our fields teeming with plenty, we Canadians ought to con- 
sider ourselves not so badly off, in this vale of tears. We aint, though ; 
** just read the Aberdeen Chronicle”; or what amounts to the same 
thing, lister to several of the speeches delivered in our Parliament 
House at Toronto, and if you have tears prepare to shed them over our 
Colonial bondage, depressed energies, cramped, coffined and confined 
genius, and all that sort of thing, of which—crede Colonel Prince and 
others—we are the unhappy victims. I fear, too, from appearances, 
that the millennium they promised us is not so near at hand, nor so 
certain, as we have been led to belie, e. 

I was prevented by other matters from paying much attention to the 
pa of the Legislature for the last fortnight. I can perceive, 

owever, that they are advancing more rapidly with the real business 
of the country ; and that the unseemly personal squabbles and petty 
altercations, of which I spoke in my former communications, have to a 
great extent ceased, though they still break out, now and then, in cer- 
tain quarters. Several important questions have been before the House 
of Assembly, among which the representative bill has commanded most 
attention out of doors, especially in Lower Canada, where it is bitterly 
complained against, as being unjust to the British population, in as 
much as it does not confer on them the proportion of representation to 
which their numbers and property entitle them. I am not prepared to 
say that their complaints are in every instance well founded; but 
there can be no doubt that in some cases they are. Mr. Lafontaine, 
too, adheres to his impracticable project of confining the two sections of 
the Province to an equal number of Representatives, without regard to 
the relative population of each, present or future. 

On the 18th June, twenty-two members only being present in the 
Legislative Council, though there was a call of the House for that day, 
Mr. De Blaquiere moved the Resolution of which he had given notice, to 
the effect that the prerogative of the Crown as regards the increasing 
the present number of members of the Legislative Council, should be 
restrained by special enactmext—in short that in future the Crown 
should have no power to appoint to the Council, except in case of vacan- 
cies occurring by death or otherwise. There can be no doubt that the 
indecent and impolitic manner in which the present Canadian Ministry, 
on their advent into office, pitchforked some dozen or more of their 
feetecee into this House, created very great disgust at the time, and has 

ed people to regard the constitution of the body itself with no little 
suspicion, raising doubts as to its being compatible with the actual 
state of Society in this country. It has, with much share of truth, 
been said that if one Administration have the right of swamping the 
Council with their creatures to-day, their successors may have recourse 
to the same expedient to-morrow, and so on ad infinitum, as there is no 
constitutional limit to such a process. ButI am afraid that Mr. De 
Blaquiere’s plan would not cure the evil complained of, but by substitu- 
ting another evil in its place, which would make the remedy as bad, if 
not worse, than the diséase. Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
scheme of limiting appointments to the upper House is adopted, and 
that the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are at issue on 
some important measure, in which their respective possessions or inter- 
ests, or both, are deeply involved. A movement majority in the one 
House, backed by the people, are determined that this measure shall 
become law; a Conservative majority in the other House are deter- 
mined that it shall not. A single vote in the Council might settle the 
question and prevent an outbreak; but the hands of the Crown are tied 
up, and the single vote cannot be procured. What is to be done ? Why, 
I think that in such a strait, Mr. De Blaquiere himself would be very 
lad to have the old system back again with all its admitted faults. I[ 
fave ut an extreme case, I allow, but not an impossible or even an im- 
probable one, as any person who recalls what took placein England in 
the days of the Reform Bill, and at some other periods, must confess. 
The right of adding to the numbers of the Upper House of Parliament, 
though liable to be abused, is one of the prerogatives of which the Head 
of the Executive cannot be deprived, without great danger to the whole 
body of our institutions. It is one of those safety valves, the proper 
value of which is only felt on extraordinary occasions of excitement and 
ril. If we are to have a change, give us by all means an Elective 
egislative Council in preference to Mr. Blaquiere’s scheme. In fact, 
several members of the Council, including the Receiver General, de 
Taché, declared in favour of applying the Elective Principle to this 
House, and I think it will end in that, though the matter is not one of 
Very pressing importance. Mr. Baldwin objects to this change, because 
he says it is the introduction of the small end of the wedge to open the 
way for other novelties of a like character; and this, perhaps, is the 
best reason. that could be given for opposing it. It isnot uncommon for 
— wamereeking of two Houses of Parliament in our system of 
overnment, to regard the one as being not merely even a check on, 
but the natural opponentof the other, and as if their duties and inter- 
ests were antagonistic. Nothingcan be more erroneous than such a 
view of them. They are, in truth but a single power in the State, 
namely, the Legislative or deliberative power; and whether they con- 
stitute one chamber, as is the case in Scotland, two as in England and 
the United States, three as was generally the case in France before the 
first Revolution, or even half a dozen as we may yet witness in that 
land of new constitutions ; or whether they are@ called a Parliament, a 
Congress, the States General, a Cortes or a Diet; or whether the mem- 
bers are Legislators by the right of birth, by appointment for life, or 
by election by the people—this does not deprive them of their distinc- 
tive characteristic, though it may influence their conduct, and make 
them more or less the true exponents of the wants, wishes, and interests 
of the community at large. But to go back a little: the upper House of 
Parliament, viewed at all as a power in the State distinct from the 
Lower House, is only a Court of Review in which the measures of the 
other are reconsidered by being again debated, read three times, and 
approved or rejected, according to circumstances. It is evident that 
such a body must wholly depend on the character of its members for 
the weight and influence it commands. Does any one suppose, for in- 
stance, that if the English House of Peers consisted only of so many 
country squires with titles attached to their names, they would have 
survived to this day as a Legislative body, or would possess the power 
they wield in the government of the country ? It is because men whose 
views would be listened to with respect in any position in life, who are 
distinguished for patriotism, wisdom and integrity, are to be found in 
that House, that the People regard their opinions even when in opposi- 
tion to their own. Take away such mer as Wellington, Brougham, 
Denman, Campbell, Stanley from the House of Lords, and what would 
it be? Now the question with us is—How are we to procure an upper 
Chamber which will command the respect and confidence of the coun- 
try? This, I say, is the question; and if the desired end be attained 
by election, by appointment by the Crown, or otherwise, it matters not, 
80 itbe attained. Perhaps a hint might be borrowed from Swift’s ac- 





count of the mode of selecting statesmen in the famous kingdom of Lil- 
lipat. I offer this last suggestion for the especial benefit of the next 
Canadian Constitution-tinker. 

The Clergy Reserve q uestion, being the question par excellence of 
the session, came off last week in the Assembly, and was treated with 
much ability. Mr. Lafontaine’s speech and that of Mr. J. H. Cameron 


were particularly admired. Indeed the speaking throughout was 
highly creditable to the intelligence and talents of our representatives 
in Parliament. These Clergy Reserves have for more than thirty years 
been a bone of contention and curse to the Province, and I am much 
afraid that the strife is far from being concluded, as I strongly suspect 
that the settlement now contemplated will not greatly mend matters. 
The Reserves were created by the Constitutional Act of 1791 which di- 
rected that with respect to all grants made by the Crown, a quantity of 
one-seventh of the lands so granted should be reserved for the use of 
a ‘* Protestant Clergy.” Under this designation the whole of the Re- 
serves were for a long time claimed and possessed by the Clergy of the 
Church of England ; but in 1820, after much agitation, the Church of 
Scotland was allowed to become a sharer in them, the law officers of the 
Crown in England having then declared that the ministers of that 
church came within the meaning of the words “‘ Protestant Clergy” in 
the Imperial Act. This did not long continue to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the question, all other Protestant denominations being 

excluded by it; and after another fierce and ost continuous strife, 
up to 1840, it was decided by ten of the Estate Judges that ‘ Protestant 
Clergy” meant the Clergy of all Protestant sects, or Churches. About 
this period the Legislature of Upper Canada having found it impossible 
to arrange the question so as to satisfy every body or even any body, 
requested the British Parliament to take it in hand, which that body did 
very unwillingly, and passed an act under which the proceeds of the 
Reserves were divided among the chief Protestant denominations in the 
Province, some of which, however, regarding the thing as savouring of 
a Church and State abomination, refuse todefile their hands with 
the mammon of unrighteousness. It is now sought to repeal the Im- 

perial Act, and get back the Reserves, so as to be once more under the 
control of the Provincial Legislature. Mr. Price in moving his resolu- 
tions to that effect gave the following account of the present state of 
the Reserve property &c. :— 


The constitutional act set apart one-seventn of all the lands to be surveyed in 
Upper Canada for the support of the clergy, and he would now proceed to show 
the magnitude of the property thus devoted. The whole number of acres set apart 
was 2,395,687. Of these, there had been sold under the Act 7 and 8 George IV., 
530,913, and under 3 and 4 Victoria, 568,540; 1.099,453 sold, and 1,29 6,234 re 
maining undisposed of. The lands were sold for the large sum of £720,756, 

Mr. Sherwood (Toronto). All swallowed up by the Crown Lands office ; they 
charged 40 per cent for collection. 

Mr. Price said that since the present Government came into power they had 
only charged 6 per cent. for collection, but this sum of £720,756 was over and 
above all expenses. Of this amount, up to the 3lst December, 1849, £373,899 4s. 
4d. had been paid, leaving still due £346,656 15s. 11d. With the interest on this 
amount when collected they would have, from the lands already sold. a million 
pounds; and when all the lands were disposed of, the proceeds would probably 
amount to the large sum of two millions. Hon. gentlemen would see that this was 
asubject of great magnitude, and that it was not to be wondered at that the people 
had taken it up with so much spirit. If they looked at the population of Canada in 
sects, they would findthat a very small proportion of the population were intended 
to be benefited by this largesum. Out of 723,000 people, the Church of England 
had 171,751, and the Church of Scotland 67,900, making a total of 239,641, and these 
two churches were to get the lion’s share, leaving comparatively little to the 
483,781 which remained. Ofthese there were two p Revers og each of whom got a 
small sum—the Roman Catholics £700 a year for their population of 123,707, and 
the Wesleyans also a miserable pittance for their 90,363 ; but allowing these as 
provided for, there were still 269,611 who were utterly excluded from all parti- 
cipation in the proceeds. The sum uf £2,000,000 when realised would at six per 
cent. give 1000 clergymen £120 per annum, and they would have the charge of 
only 720 men, women, ani children each, a tax of 7s. 6d. per head. This would 
be the richest endownment in the world, considering the population and compara- 
tive wealth of the country; they might talk of the Irish or English Establishment, 
but this would far saneel hen 


Finally, Mr. Price’s Resolutions were carried, one of them by a ma- 
jority of two only. 

Among the wonders of the day I may remark that Mr. W. Boulton, 
M.P.P. for Toronto, introduced into the House of Assembly a new Con- 
stitution for Canada, prepared by himself, being the Constitution of 
the United States with additions of his own, ‘‘ some halting crotchets of 
his own pure brain.” It was treated with contempt, the members hav- 
ing left Mr. Boulton to speak to empty benches. and being finally re- 
jected on motion of Mr W. Bb. Robinson. 

It is said that the British Prime Minister has promised the aid of the 





-desertion from the Conservative minority by voting dead against their 


Mother Country in building the Quebec and Halifax Railroad, to the 
extent of three millions sterling, by guaranteeing the interest on that 
amount P.P 


system, which prevails in the State of New York—The fall of a i 
of the Table Rock has, I suppose, reached you through other faa 
or A. would claim Speeees notice at my hands. ~ 
eevent of the past and present week in the non-politi 
has been the much odmized eelieminess of the Germesia ove Rae eg 
ciety at ourtheatre. They havealready had four crowded and fash. 
ionable audiences, and announce their farewell concert for to-morro ‘ 
evening, which will doubtless bea bumper. A Ball, got up by the aL 
lant Bachelors of this city to welcome the numerous strangers, civi oe 
military, comes off on Friday evening at the City Hall. 7 


PAusic. 


THE Havanna Company.—The Second Operatic Seasun of the Havanna — 
pany closed last night with the Opera of “ Semiramide.” Its announcement crea 


land 
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ted a considerable sensation in all musical circles; we had, ourselves, selected 


' hee believe, have 
given satisfaction to every visitor. We were not alone inthe endeavour to relieve 


the manager from the choice of performers, for we heard of a dozen different casts 
that were confidently anticipated. We might well have saved ourselves the 
trouble, for the manager had settled upon a choioe that was fated to disappoint every 
one. It was of course expected that so celebrated and soadmirable an Opera would 


from the numerous company such a cast of characters as would, we 


be produced with the utmost care, notonly as to mechanical excellence, but also ag 
to the artists selected to sustain the principal parts. These reasonable expecta- 
tions, however, were in no way fulfilled ; for both the orchestra and chorus were 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. Who could have expected such a cast as the {o!. 
lowing—Tedesco, Vietti, (much talent, the best Arsace we have seen in New York) 
with Signori Vietti, Corradi-Setti, and Coletti, while Steffanoni, Bosio, Salvi, Ba- 
diali, and Marini were members of the same company? In pointing to this unfor 
tunate comparison, we have no wish to disparage the first named artists, who are 
very excellent in their way, but are certainly unfit to be placed on the level with 
Stefanoni and the others last named. We do not pretend to understand the policy 
of the Havanna manager; but we must confess that his whole course has been, to 
say the least, eccentric. Whatcould be expected from such a cast but just what 
resulted—a house one-third filled, and mortification and disappointment on the 
part of the public ? 

We sat out one long act with tolerable patience, but we confess that our courage 
failed us then, and we could endure no more. Tedesco sang some things with force 
and spirit, and looked the character well; and Signora Vietti sang much of her 
music most artistically, although her execution is very unequal ; and with this 
slight, but full modicum of commendation, our pleasure ends. The other princi. 
pals were quite incapable to sustain, creditably, the parts allotted them; although we 
cannot in justice blame them for not doing betier than they could do, we must con. 
demn the judgment of the manager in placing them in such false positions. With 
such admirable materials, continued and unbounded success would have been most 
certain, with even tolerably skilful management ; but we think the result, as far 
as we can learn, goes to prove the management a blunder, from the beginning to 
the end. 

Next week the Havana Company appear at Castle Garden. They have taken 
it for one month certain, with the privilege of retaining it for six weeks. We have 
been told that they propose producing some light and comic operas, such as Eli- 
sir d’ Amore, or Don Pasquale, with Salvi and perchance Borghese. This would 
prove very attractive, for the opera is a great favourite, and Borghese and Salvi in 
their respective roles could not be equalled in this country. 

MAvRICE StrakoscH.—This eminent pianist has returned to New York afier 
a lengthened tour of ten months through the Southern and Western States. He 
has met with the most flattering success, and has gained for himself ahost of warm 
friends. He gave a great many concerts in New Orleans, first with Signora Bis- 
caccianii, and afterwards with W. V. Wallace, to the delight of the public, and the 
profit of all concerned. 

W.V. WaLLace, whose arrival we mentioned somewhat prematurely a week 
or two since, is at present rasticating at Newport; his sister and Madlle. Helene 
Stopel are alsothere. During his stay he will write a new Opera for the coming 
London season, and previous to his departure for England, if the thermometer be 
below 95° in the shade, he will probably give two or three grand concerts. 

Mapame AnNA BisHop.—This admirable artiste, and the great Bochsa, will 
positively be in New York ina very short time. She has been recently in 
Charleston, $.C. We shali be happy to hear the dulcet notes of our fair country 
woman once more, and her friends will doubtless give her a warm welcome. 











Toronto, July 2, 1850. 


The call of the House, to which I alluded at the close of my last let- 
ter, brought all the members of the Legislative Assembly into their 
places, except six. The absentees on the 21st ult. were Messrs. Cuth- 
bert (of Bonaventure), Egan, Macdonald (of Kingston), Perry, Scott, 
and Smith (of Fontenac). Two of these, Messrs. Cuthbert and Perry, 
have not taken their seats this session; and their absence is, in both 
cases, caused by indisposition which, in Mr. Perry’s case, seems to 
wear a serious aspect. 

As soon as the names were called over, Mr. Lafontaine moved that 
the Representation Bili be reada secondtime. By this measure it was 
proposed to raise the number of members in the Lower House of Par- 
liament from eighty-four to one hundred and fifty, of whom half were 
to represent the Lower and Upper peotene of the Province respective- 
ly. Mr. Lafontaine was very brief in his advocacy of the Bill, stating 
what was most true, and very apparent during the uninteresting de- 
bate that followed, that the minds of members on both sides were made 
up, and that they anxiously awaited the division which was to decide 
itsfate. The advocates of the measure, besides the Attorney General 
East, were Messrs. Nelson, Chabot, Merritt, Holmes, Cauchon, Car- 
tier, and Hincks; while the speakers in opposition to the Ministerial 
measure were Messrs. Papineau, Boulton (of Toronto), Boulton (of 
Norfolk), and Badgley. Last year, the Ministers mustered fifty-five 
votes in favour of the Bill, being one short of the number required— 
two-thirds of the House. But on this occasion they only mustered 
fifty-one, though they had the advantage of three votes which were ad- 
verse last session—viz: Mr. Sanborn, who replaces the late member 
for Sherbrooke, and Messrs. Gugy and Wilson, who signalized their 


opinions of last year. Some of the Ministerial members, though in 
town, absented themselves from the House, doubtless with the view of 
shirking the division, not being disposed, it is understood, to vote as 
they did last year on the question. Among these were the Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Mr. Malcolm Cameron, Mr. Macfarland, and 
Mr. Smith of Durham. 

The address to the Crown, in favour of the Clergy Reserve Appropri- 
ation Act being repealed, was carried by a vote of 46 to 23, Mr. Laton- 
taine and many others not carrying their opposition to the length of 
voting against the address, as they had done against the 29th Resolu- 
tion. Three of the French Canadian gentlemen, (Messrs. Chabot, La- 
terriere, and Viger,) to their great honour, voted against the Spoli- 
ation Bill, as did also Messrs. Dickson and Malloch, who were absent 
at the former division. 

The loyal address to the Queen, founded on Mr. W. B. Robinson’s 
Resolutions, passed the House by a vote of 49 to 11. 

Mr. Sherwood’s Bill to repeal the Usury Laws, I regret to say, has 
been defeated, owing to the extraordinary and deep-rooted prejudices 
still entertained by many on this subject. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Hincks, 
Mr. W. A. Boulton, and Mr. Dunbar Ross, spoke ably in favour of the 
measure. Mr. Cauchon moved in amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, and was unfortunately successful in 
his motion. 

The debate on the Seignorial Tenure was brought to a close on the 
evening of the 25th instant, when Mr. Lafontaine’s Resolutions were 
agreed to by a vote of 53 to 1 (Mr. Marquis, a French Canadian mem- 
ber, who is evidently behind the age in many respects. ) 


The Hon. Mr. La Fontaine then moved, Thatthe said Resolutions be referred 
to aSelect Committee of nine members, to report the different plans hitherto sug- 
gested for effecting the said Commutation, together with their own opinions, with 
power toreport from time to time, and to send for persons, papers and records ; and 
that Messieurs La Terriere, Badgley, Gugy, Lemieux, Dumas, Polette, Jobin, 
Armstrong, and the mover, be of the said Committee. Mr. Davignon moved in 
amendment, That the said proposed Committee be named by the House, which 
was agreedto; and Ordered, That Messrs. La Fontsine, Badgley, Davignon, Bou- ; 
illier, Polette, Viger, Lemieux, Armstrong, and La Terriere, do compose the said 

ommittee. 


Mr. Merritt has introduced a Bill to establish freedom of Banking in 
the Province. His plan is, I believe a transcript of the Safety Fund 


Drama. 

BRoaDWAY THEATRE.—This establishment prolonged its, we fear unproduc, 
tive season, until the anniversary of the national holiday, and will re-open, we un 
derstand, the last week in August with a well-selected stock company. Among 
the engagements already made, we are glad to see the names of Mr. Couldock and 
Miss M. Duret, both artists of sound and well-established excellence ; and we trust 


that the management will be guided by a similar discretion in their other selec 
tions. 

A French troupe of comic dancers and pantomists of extraordinary talentis ex 
pected early in September ; and an English Operatic troupe, of rare excellence 
led by the celebrated Catherine Hayes, is also among the importations reported for 
the coming winter. Mr. Marshall must not lose the opportunity of securing these 
notorieties, or failing in that, he must present equal attractions in the way of 
novelty. 

BvRTON is winding up his most successful season; and we understand is ac. 

tively engaged in making preparations for a vigorous winter campaign. 
N1BL0o’s is doing a somewhat better business with its new extravaganza spec: 
tacle; but it is very difficult to overcome a false step made in the opening of a sea 
son. Experience should teach any manager of the present day that there is litle 
regard pail by the public to the prestige of a name. Niblo was omnipotent while 
he provided entertainments which jumped with the humours of his almost exclusive 
audiences. Failining that, he was left to play the legitimate to empty benches. 
The Ravels are to return iu September, and until then Spectacle, Extravaganza, 
or, in fact, anything that can amuse, without demanding the effort of thought on the 
part of the spectator, is the kind of entertainment required at Niblo’s. “The 
Island of Jewels,” with its whimsicality, scenic effects, parodies, and rich cos- 
tumes, meets the demand. ‘The piece is beautifully put upon the stage. The last 
scene particularly is a perfect gem of pictorial art. It is from the pencil of a young 
painter newly arrived in this country, a Mr. Thorne, who we predict will speedily 
rise to eminence and popularity among us. _“ Fortunio,”’ we understand, is to be 
the next production. 

HAMBLIN has re-opened the Bowery for a shert summer season, at the old prices, 
and has produced the much bepraised moral drama of “ The Drunkard,” thus in- 
vading the assumed prescriptive right of the Museums, that cater for a class of 
pleasure-seekers, content to witness the drama at a Museum or a Garden, but who 
shrink with horror at its representation in a theatre. We wish the manager of the 
Bowery had left the ,epulsive exhibition of “The Drunkard” to its original pro- 
jectors. He has just closed a fairly successful season, during which he has nobly 
sustained the dignity of the Legitimate Drama, in a style of excellence certainly 
unsurpassed at any other theatre in the city. The pleys of Shakspeare, Knowles, 
Bulwer, and other standard dramatists, have been played in succession to fair and 
appreciative audiences; and these, with occasional sprinklings of native produc- 
tions, have actually lately made the Bowery the home of the legitimate. We are 
but rendering the veteran manager simple justice, by recording these facts. 





Another new Theatre is in the course of erection, at the corner of Spring street 
and Broadway. We learn that the entertainments at this house are to be of a sim- 
lar character to those so long popular at the Olympic, under Mitchell’s management. 
Mr. Brougham is named as the director of this new dramatic experiment. 





Mr. James Wallack, jun. and his talented wife have accepted offers from Web- 


Mr. Wallack is decidedly the most promising young actor 


ster of the Haymarket. There 


of the day, and he is destined, we believe, to make a sensation in London. 
is an intensity and earnestness about him that will tell on the Londeners, ot a 
greatly deceived in our expectations, We learn that Mr. Wallack has contractec 
with Mr. Bunce, the author of “Marco Bozzaris,’’ for a tragedy which is to be va 
duced atan early period of his London engagement. There is a liberality in os 
appreciation of a young author, that reflects much credit on Mr. Wallack, W< 
most candidly wish success both tothe dramatist and the author. 
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Notices of New orks. 





Tur VaLe or Cepars. By Grace Aguilar. New York. 1850. -Ap- 
pletons.—The late authoress of this able and touching romance was 
herself a Jewess, descended from a family of Spanish Jews. In this 
historical tale, she goes back to the early period of the joint reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and vividly portrays the terrible deal- 
ings of the Inquisition with the chosen race, before the Jews were ex- 
pelled by royal edict from the soil, and before the Inquisition was re- 
cognised and legalised by the misguided but well-meaning sovereigns. 
The secrecy with which the followers of J udaism shrouded their reli- 
ious faith, and the unreserved manner in which they openly professed 
to be zealous Catholics, enabled Grace Aguilar to weave a very iuter- 
esting plot, in which some of the real personages of the age and time 
are made to play their parts. The work is eminently tragic, its hero- 
ine, a Jewish maiden, being passed through the fiery ordeals of mis- 
placed affections and contradictory duties, falling finally a victim to the 
consequences of religious persecution. We most particularly recom- 
mend this duodecimo volume to the notice of our readers. The incidents 
are striking and well narrated, the period and the locality in which 
they occur are full of the deepest interest, and the mere lover of clever 
novels will find herein a few hours’ most excellententertainment. The 
more careful student will, we think, be pleased with this fresh and un- 
prejudiced insight into the character of Isabel of Castile. 


Tue Art-Journau. G.Virtue. Ibid.—There is little to notice in the 
literary department of the June number of this favourite periodical. 
The illustrations are, however, excellent, comprising one of Callcott’s 
inimitable scenes of rural life, called ‘‘ Crossing the Brook,” and a 
kneeling figure of Clarissa Harlowe by C. Landseer. Both are in the far- 
famed Vernon collection. The latter named is not nearly equal to the 
former. By the way, we meet the following agreeable information re- 
lating to the Vernon pictures, at present ignominiously and inconveni- 
ently stowed away in the cellars of the National Gallery. 


Preparations are actively making for the removal of the Vernon Gallery from 
its present most injurious locality to Marlborough House, which Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to lend tothe public for the purpose. Arrangements have 
been made for the residence there of the several officers entrusted with the care of 
the pictures ; and it is probable that within a month the Trustees will be enabled 
to give directions for hanging the several works in the large and lofty rooms of this 
fine and conveniently situated mansion. We presume to suggest the propriety of 

lacing with them the other pictures by British artists in the National Collections. 
Sufficient room would thus be obtained for hanging advantageously all the works 
of the old masters in Trafalgar Square. 


The usual engraving from a sculptured subject is Baily’s ‘*‘ Graces,” 
acharming group, all seated, and arranged in a pyramidal form, but 
without stiffness or other drawback. This is the gem of the month. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF CHARITY CHILDREN, 
AT 8T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


The Cathedral of St. Paul’s is the great landmark of London. Long 
before the eye of the approaching stranger obtains a glimpse of the 
graceful spires, grey massy towers, and tall columns which ascend from 
every corner of the outstretched city, it rests upon that mighty dome, 
which looms through the misty sky like some dim world hanging amid 
the immensity of space—for so does it seem suspended—when the smoke 
from ten thousand homes throws a vapoury veil over the lower portion 
of the invisible building. From the long range of hills that overlook 
Surrey and Kent-—from the opposite heights of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead, and for miles away in the level valley through which the Thames 
ebbs and flows, that rounded dome is seen standing sentinel over the 
two-million peopled city. Above the busy hum of the multitude it 
keeps watch by day, and through the hushed night it looks up amid the 
overhanging stars, and throws back from its golden cross (emblem of 
our salvation; the silvery rays of the bright moon, when all the miles 
of streets below are wrapt in drowsy silence. High up it towers, a 
tribute of man to his Maker, carrying our thoughts almost uncon- 
sciously to God while we gaze upon it, and pointing out to the unbe- 
lieving heathens who have crossed the great deep, a Christian land— 
au image of religion reflected in the deep tide of our commerce, shadow- 
ing forth a haven beyond the grave, when the fever and the fret of this 
life will have died away like a forgotten dream. It stands like a calm 
bay amid the ever-heaving sea of restless London, in which the tem- 
pest-tost may ut any time enter and anchor his barque nearer the shores 
of Eternity; for while all around him the wild elements of worldly 
gain are raging, scarcely a sound from without falls upon his ear to 
pany the solemn silence which ever reigus in that “ dim réligious 
4 % 
But never did those ‘‘ long-drawn aisles” appear to us more holy than 
on Thursday; never did the snnbeams which occasionally streamed 
through the vaulted dome seem so much like the golden ladder on which 
the “angels of God ascended and descended” in the dream of the patri- 
arch of old, as when they shone for a few moments upon the heads of 
those thousands of children who were congregated beneath. We seemed 
to picture Charity herself newly alighted from heaven, and standing in 
the midst overshadowing them with her white wings, while her angelic 
smile — up the holy fabric as she stood with her finger pointing 
tothe sky. It was a sight that went home to every heart, and made 
an Englishman proud of the land of his birth, to know that hundreds 
of those children, who were fatherless and motherless, were watched 
over and tended by the Angel of Charity, and that thousands who 
waited to do her bidding, with willing hearts and open hands, were as- 
sembled in the temple which her overpowering presence then hallowed. 
Then, to know that so vast multitude formed but a portion of the 
numbers which English charity clothed, fed, and educated; and that, 
if all could have been assembled, tier above tier, as they then sat, they 
Would have reached to the very summit of the dome itself, extending, 
ag it were, to heaven, and with folded hands, and meek, supplicating 
faces, seeming to plead in our behalf before the footstool of God. 
t was asight never to be forgotten, to see those thousands of clean 
and neatly-clad children ranged one above another, to the height of 
twenty feet, beneath the huge overshadowing dome: to see the girls at 
the beginning or ending of a prayer, as if touched by the wand of some 
Magician, raise or drop their thousands of snow-white apronsat the self- 
‘ame instant of time, was like the sudden opening and folding of innu- 
merable Wings, which almost made the beholder start, as if he had 
Stepped suddenly upon the threshold of another world. The gaudiest 
gardens that figure in oriental romance, with all their imaginary 
whens never approached in beauty the rich and varlegated hues 
Which that great group of children presented. Here the eye rested up- 
of eousands of little faces that peeped out from the pink trimmings 
blu “ir heat capa; there the pretty head-gear was ornamented with 
arth bons, looking like blue-bells and white lilies blended together ; 
whil a the high range of heads stood like sheeted May-blo-soms, 
pes if. crimson baize which covered the seats looked in the distance 
ts : € roses of June were peeping in between the openings of the 
bends tes. The pale pearled lilac softened into a primrose-coloured 
whe oe was overhung by the darker drapery of the boys, upon 
: vary © shadows of the arches settled. Ever and anon there was a 
Parkling as of gold and silver, as the light fell upon the glittering 
< — which numbers of the children wore, or revealed the hundreds 
their pone which they held in their little hands, or wore proudly in 
é come High above this vast amphitheatre of youthful heads, 
With Spread banners of blue and crimson and purple, emblazoned 
Sold, were ranged, all filled with 


_ Stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moths’ deep-damask’d wings. 
wan when the sunlight, at intervals, fell upon the hair, or the inno- 
wae of some snow-white group of girls, they seemed surrounded 


L A glory like a saint’s 
They looked like splendid angels newly drest 
Save wings, for heaven. ‘ 


Eastawrd the organ rose with itssloping galler i ect- 
th from Westminster, the Royal Chapel ena Af ome cnagale sed 
b ence the full choir burst; and the sounds were caught up and joined 
2 thousands of voices, until the huge building seemed to throb again 

eneath the mighty utterance. The eye fairly ached as it rested on 


the vast plain of human faces, which inclined from the west end of the 
cathedral, and came dipping down almost to the very foot of the choir, 
so chequered was the richly-coloured field it fell upon. 

As the anthem stole upon the ear, we seemed borne away to another 
state—to that heaven of which we catch gw in our sweetest 
dreams, when all those childish voices joined in the thrilling chorus : 
when we beheld thousands of childish faces in the ever-shifting light, 
we could almost fancy that we stood amid those ranks “‘ who veil their 
faces with their wings” before the blinding glory of Heaven. Over all 
pealed the full-voiced organ, sounding like music that belongs not to 
earth; now high, now low, near or remote, as the reverberated sound 
rose to the dome or traversed the aisles; coming in and out like waver- 
ing light between the pillars and shadowy recesses—spots in which old 
echoes seemed to sleep, old voices to linger—which only broke forth at 
intervals to join in the solemn anthem that rose up and floated away, 
and would only become indistinct when it reached the star-paved 
courts above. 

There was something pleasing in the countenances of many of the 
girl:—something meek and patient in the expression they wore, es- 
pecially in the little ones. You could almost fancy you could distin- 
guish those who were orphans, by their looking timidly round, as if 
seeking among the spectators for some ore to love them. 

From such a scene our mind naturally turned to the huge amphi- 
theatres of old, when the populace of ancient cities cougregated to see 
some gladiator die, or to witness the struggle between man and some 
savage beast, while the air was rent with applauding shouts, as the 
combatants bled beneath each other’s swords or were torn by the tusks 
of infuriated animals. How great the contrast! Instead of the shouts 
of the heathen multitude, here the solemn anthem was chaunted by 
thousands of childish voices, while every heart seemed uplifted in silent 
prayer to God. Here we saw the youthful aspirants of heaven tuning 
their notes like birds—dim half-heard melodies, which can only bursé 
forth in perfect music when they reach that immortal land where “ One 
eternal summer ever reigns.” And we sighed as we thought how many 
thousands, still uncared for, were scattered through our streets and 
alleys of London, and left to live as they best could, amid ignorance, 
rags, and hunger, with no one to teach them that, outcasts as they are on 
earth, they have stilla Father in Heaven who careth for them. Chari- 
tably disposed as England is to her poor children, she has yet much to 
do before her great work is perfected ; she has yet to bring together her 
homeless thousands who have neither food nor raiment, nor any place 
at night where they can rest their weary and aching heads. The time 
will come when she will be convinced that she must do more than save 
& remnant, when there will be none left in hunger and ignorance to 
hang about her great cathedral, as we saw them on Thursday, envy- 
ing the thousands of clean and healthy-looking children, who, mvure 
fortunate than they, were under the care of charitable guardians. All 
these her protecting arms will in time encircle in one warm motherly 
embrace, without distinction. Godsend that that time may be near 
at hand! 

Meny a ‘*‘ wrapt soul” looked out with moistened eyes from that as- 
semblage which, when this earthly pilgrimage is ended, shall hear the 
voice of the Great Master whom they have served exclaim, ‘‘ For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; [ was a stranger, and ye took mein.” Such we could distin- 
guish, who felt no greater pleasure than in sharing their wealth 
amongst the poor and needy, on whose brow Benevolence has set her 
seal, who do good by stealth, and ‘ blush to find it fame.” Such as 
these feel an innate pleasure which the miser never experienced while 
gloating over his hoarded gold; and when the Angel of Death comes, 
he will bear them away gently, and inthe soft beating of his dark wings 
they will hear again the sweet voices of those dear children singinges 
little way before, as if they had but to show their faces, when the gat a 
of Paradise would 

Wide on their golden hinges swing ; 
while outstretched arms would be seen through the surrounding halo 
holding forth the crowns of glory which had been prepared for them 
‘from the foundation of the world.” 

Before prayers, the Hundredth Psalm was sung. The Reading 
Psalms were chanted by the gentlemen of the choir, the children join- 
ing in the ‘* Gloria Patri” to each psalm. After the First Lesson, 
Boyce’s ‘“*Te Deum;” and after the Second, “Jubilate Deo.” The 
Prayer for the Queen was preceded by the ‘‘ Coronation Anthem,” in 





which the children joined. Before and after the sermon, preached by 
the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the usual psalms were sung; the whole 
terminating with Handel’s ** Hallelujah Chorus.” 
The Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Mayor, and several distinguished 
rsons were present. We are happy to add, that never was the Cathe- 
Tral better filled on any similar occasion; hundreds left the doors, 
unable to obtain admission. — Thomas Miller, in London News, June 8. 





THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


Yesterday being the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, the Duke 
of Wellington gave his annual banquet in commemoration of that 
greatest of all his military achievements, at Apsley-house, to the gal- 
lant veterans who shared the dangers and honours of that memorable 
victory. 

It ioe been customary for the personal friends and admirers of “ the 
Great Captain” to offer their felicitations on the glorious 18th of June, 
and this year the complimentary visits througbout the day were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, comprising many officers of the army and a host 
of personages of rank, among whom Prince George of Cambridge, Prince 
Castelcicala, the Danish Minister, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Worcester, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Earl of Mulgrave, 
the Earl of Mansfield, the Earlof Minto, the Earl and Countess of 
Brownlow, the Earl and Countess of Jersey and Lady Clementina Vil- 
liers, the Earl and Countess of Wilton and Lady Eglinton, the Earl 
and Countess of Cottenham and Ladies Pepys, the Earl of Ellenborough, 
the Earl and Countess Craven, the Earl and Countess Delawarr, Vis- 
count and Viscountess Beresford, Viscount and Viscountess Holmesaale, 
Viscount Newport, Viscount Combermere, Viscount and Viscountess 
Mahon, Viscount Lascelles, Lord Ashburton, Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., 
Lord J. Manners, M.P., Lord Mark Kerr, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, 
Lord and Lady Burghersh, Lord and Lady Arthur Lennox, and Lady 
Beaujolois Bury, Lord Dunkellin, DowagerLady Cowley, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Sir Thomas D. Acland, Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir George Seymour, 
Sir Augustus Clifford, Sir George and Lady Grey, Sir George Brooke 
Pechell, Sir Richard Sutton, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Wood, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Phipps, General Meyrick, Hon. F. Villiers, M. P., Colonel H. 
Bentinck, Culonel Codrington, and others far too numerous to mention. 

At the time appointed for the entertainment a consiterable crowd 
of persons gradually collected in the front of Apsley-house in Picca- 
dilly, and by 7 o’clock it required the diligent exertions of a strong 
body of the police to preserve anything like order in that great thorough- 
fare. The police, it is due to state, exercised the greatest forbearance, 
and no possible complaint could be made of the manner they discharged 
& very irksome duty. About 7 o'clock the noble and ga)lant guests in- 
vited to the banquet began to arrive, and in several instances the gal- 
lant generals, whose names were familiar to the public from their re- 
nown in arms, were loudly cheered, the Marquis of Anglesey and Vis- 
count Hardinge carrying off the greatest share of plaudits from the 
public, particularly from a rather respectable concourse of persons 
whose medals and clasps denoted that they had served under those dis- 
tinguished officers. . 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by the Marquis of Ab- 
ercorn, Major-General Bowles, and Colonel Bouverie, arrived from 
Buckingham Palace at 7 o’clock precisely, and the noble Duke was in 
waiting to receive the Prince Consort on his arrival. The full band of 
the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s Regiment) was stationed in the inner 
hall, and on the Prince's arrival saluted him with the Coburg March, 
The Prince Consort, after an interchange of courtesies, was conducted 
by the noble Duke to the drawing room, where the majority of hisgal- 
lant guests had assembled previous to dinner. P 

At 20 minutes to 7 dinner was announced. It is quite unnecessary 
to attempt to describe that which has so often been detailed 4 the ap- 
pearance of the table, as in its principal features, was precisely the 
same as noticed on previous occasions. The magnificent Portuguese 
plateau, with its hundred trophies, filled the centre of the table; at 
each end, vis-a-vis, the two most remarkable were Napoleon and Wel- 
lington, statuettes of the best class of art, and worthy of the accom- 
plished designer, Count d’Orsay. Two beautiful dwarf vines, over- 
burdened with the juicy fruit, were conspicuous amongst the : rnaments, 
and two immense vases, the gift of a continental Sovereign, overflowing 
with flowers, were also admirable. All the dessertservice was of gold, 
and what ornamental plate was displayed on the table was of the same 





precious metal. At the north endof the gallery was the beaufet loaded 





with some ef the most valuable gifts to his Grace—Flaxman’s incem- 
parable shield, the vase from the titled classes, the costly and elabor- 
ate candelabra from the citizens of London, &e. In the vacancies be- 
tween the windows looking into Hyde-park were large vases containing 
flowers. As the Duke, accompanied by Prince Albert and followed by 
his guests, passed from the north drawing-room to the gallery, the 
band played the familiar air of ‘* The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The Duke having taken his position at the table was supported om 
the right by Prince Albert ont Field-Marshal the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, and on the left by his Excellency, Prince Castelcicala, and Sir W- 
Gomm. 

Covers were laid for 80 guests, and the subjoined is an authentic list 
of the gallant veterans present on this (the 35th anniversary) occa- 
sion. 

His Hoyal Highness Prince Albert, K.G., Colonel of the Scots Fusi- 
liers (attended by the Marquis of Abercorn, Groom of the Stole to his 
Royal Highness), and the following Waterloo officers :— 


FieLp-MARSHAL the Marquis of Anglesey, K.C., G. C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel 
of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue). 

GenekaLs.—The Ear! of Strafford, G.C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel of the 29th 
Foot; Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C.B., Colonel of the 2d Foot ; Sir Colin Halkett, 
G.C.B. and C.C.H., Colonel of the 45th Foot, Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERALS.—Sir Edward Kerrim, K.C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel 
of the 14th Dragoons ; Lord Seaton, G.C.B., G.C.M. and G.C-H., Colonel of the 
26th Foot; Sir Alexander Woodford, K.C.B. and G.C.M., Colonel of the 40th 
Foot; Lord Fitzroy Somerset, G.C.B., Colonel ofthe 53d Foot; Sir James Mac- 
donnell, G.C.B. and K.C.H., Colonel of the 71st Foot ; James W. Sleigh, C.B., 
Colonel of the 9th Dragoons ; Sir Arthur B, Clifton, K.C-B. and K.C.H., Colonel 
of the Ist Dragoons; Viscoant Hardinge. G.C.B., Colonel of the 57th Foot; the 
Hon. E. P. Lygon, C.B , Colonel of the 13th Dragoons ; Sir George Scovell, K-C.B , 
Colonel of the 4th Dragoon Guards ; Lord Saltoun, K.C.B., and G.C.H., Colonel 
of the 2d Foot; Henry Wyndham, Colonel of the lith Hussars ; Sir Edward 
Bowater, K-C-H., Colonel of the 49th Foot ; Sir William Gomm, K B.C., Colonel 
ofthe 13th Foot; Sir George A. Quentin, K.C.H. 

MaJon-GENFRALS.—Sir H. W. Rrooke, C.B. and K. C.H. ; H. D’Oyly, Colo- 
nel of the 33d Foot ; the Hon. H. Kenuay, C.B., Colonel of the 7th Dragoon Guards ; 
Thomas Dalmer, Colonel of the 47th Foot; James Hay, C.B., Colonel of the 79th 
Foot; Sir H. Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B , Director General of the Royal Artillery; 
Douglas Mercer, C. B.; John Reeve, Archibald Money, C.B. and K.C.; E, Park- 
inson, C.B.; R. Lluellyn, C.B.; Richard Egerton, C.B.; James Grant, C.B ; Tho- 
mas W. Taylor, C.B.; Felix Calvert, C.B.; Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B.; A. Mac- 
donald, C.B.; Lord James Hay, James Shaw Kennedy, C.B.; Lord Sandys, G- 
Bowles, T. W. Robins, Roderic M‘Neil, W. L. Walton. 

CoLoneLs.—H. Dawkins, M. Childers, C. B.; Thomas Wildaran, John Mar- 
tin, the Hon. Heley Hutchinson, Sir J. Maxwell Wallace, K.H.; W. G. Moore, 
James Simpson, J. F. Love, C.B. and R.H. ; the Hon. G. Anson, Lord Hotham, 
the Hon. George Cathcart, G. W. Honton, E. P. Buckley, Charles Yorke, Berke- 
ley Drummond, James Charles Chatterton, C.F. R. Lascelles, A. K. Clark Ken- 
nedy, C.B. and K.H.; E, C. Whingates, C. B. and K. H.; John Oldfield, K. H. ; 
E. W. Bouverie, Lord Rokeby, A. T. Maclean. 

LIevuTENANT-CoLoNnEeLs.—R. H. Cooke, C.B.; G. Wilkins, C. B. and K.K.; 
the right Hon. G. L. Dawson Damer, the Hon. George Keppell, M. A. Waters. 

The Hon. and Rev. 8S. Wellesley (nephew of his Grace and domestic chaplain to 
Her Majesty), a visitor. 


Previous to the repast grace was said by the Hon. and Rev. G. Wel- 
lesley, and a sacred observance at the conclusion of the sumptuous en- 
tertainment. 

During the banquet, music was performed by the military band in 
the ante-room adjoining the gallery, where the band is invariably 
stationed. After dinner, the noble and gallant Duke rose and proposed 
‘The Health of Her Majesty the Queen,” and said that he was sure 
that they would drink the Sovereign’s health with every devotion, al- 
though they dispensed with the usual demonstration. (Alluding to 
the cheering.) He desired it on account of the illness of an esteemed 
and valued friend below (the Right Hon. Mr. Arbuthnot). The toast 
was drunk upstanding. —Band—* God save the Queen.”’ 

The noble Duke next proposed the health of his illustrious guest, 
«His Royal Highness Prince Albert.” The toast was duly honoured. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on rising, stated his gratification 
at meeting so many officers who had distinguished themselves in the 
field under the command of his friend the noble Duke, to whom he was 
indebted for the honour and pleasure of being there—an honour of 
which he was proud. His Royal Highness concluded a brief speech by 
giving the ‘‘ Health of the Immortal Duke.” 

The health of his Grace was received with unanimous applause, the 
whole of the martial company standing. —Band—* See the Conquering 
Hero comes.” 








The Duke of Wellington in reply bowed round the table, and, as was 
the general observation that ran round the room, he had not appeared 
in more vigorous health and spirits for a long series of years past, one 
* a noble Duke’s friends saying, ‘‘ Since he threw off the cares of the 

abinet.”’ 

The noble Duke then proposed ‘‘ The Prince of Wales and the rest of 
the Royal Family.” —Buand—Costa’s ‘‘ Prince of Wales’ March.” 

The noble Duke, on rising, gave ‘‘ The Army that fought at Water- 
loo ;” and in giving the toast coupled the names of Lord Seaton and Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, as having greatly distinguished themselves on 
that occasion.—Lieutenant-General Seaton,G.C.B., and General Sir P. 
Maitland rose, the former gallant general expressing his grateful thanks 
for the remembrance by the noble Duke of their services. 

The Duke said, the next toast it was usual to drink was “ To the 
memory of those who fell at the battle of Waterloo.”—As usual, this 
toast was drunk in solemn silence. 

The noble and gallant Duke, on rising, said that he could not fail to 
think of the services of the different branches of the army that fought 
at Waterloo, and none more eminently displayed their valour than the 
cavalry, in conjunction with which he would give the ‘‘ Health of his 
friend the Marquis of Anglesey.”—Field Marshal the Marquis of An- 
glesey briefly replied, in a very under tone, but expressing his admira- 
tion of the behaviour of the cavalry and the consummate generalship 
of the Duke, to whom all praise and credit was to be awarded. 

The Duke then gave ‘“‘ The Guards at Waterloo, and the Earl of 
Strafford.”—Band—* The British Grenadiers.”—General the Earl of 
Strafford could not help feeling proud of the honour conferred on “* the 
Guards,” and on himself and on his brother officers, for which he beg- 
ged to return his most grateful thanks. 

The noble and gallant Duke said, that the next toast was directed to 
** the line,” a portion of the army that greatly exhibited the courage and 
determination of the British soldier. Hethought there was an 
present who had rendered great services in the line—Sir Colin Halkett. 
‘he duke, looking round the extended table, at last discovered the gal- 
lant officer, and bowed to Sir Colin.—Sir Colin Halkett rose bowed 
his respects to the whole of the company. 

The Duke then rose and gave “ The Artillery at Waterloo,” and Sir 
H. D. Ross.—Lieutenant-General Sir H. Dalyrmple Ross merely rose, 
and bowing resumed his seat. 

The Duke having ordered his assembled friends to “‘ charge your 
glasses,” said, that the next branch to which he had to direct their at- 
tention was the Engineers, who had ably performed their duty, and he 
would with that couple the name of Colonel Oldfield. —Colonel Oldfield, 
C.B., rose, and said, he returned the noble Duke his heartfelt thanks for 
the compliment conferred om him and the service with which he had the 
honour to serve. He trusted that in camp or quarters, or before a fort, 
that the Engincers would still retain their high character, and merit 
the praise bestowed on them by the noble Duke. 

The Duke then stated, the next toast was that of ‘‘ The Staff at Wat- 
erloo.” His Grace spoke highly of the arduous duties the Stafi had to 
discharge, and how beneficial their exertions had proved. His Grace 
concluded by calling on Sir William Gomm for a reply. Lieutenant 
General Sir W. Gomm made rather a long speech for the ‘* Waterloo 
Banquet.” In very able language the gallant General bore testimony 
to the lessons he had derived froin his great Chief in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo; and the Duke having adverted to his services in & distant 
colony, he said he was happy that he had discharged those duties to the 
satisfaction of the Government and his country. He was deeply in- 
debted to the Duke, who, while he was abroad, had given him the colo- 
nelcy of one of the most distinguished regiments In Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and had recommended him to fill the highest post in the gift of an 
earthly Sovereign, the command of the Indian army. Tle was also 
deeply impressed by the gracious letter of his Grace, which conveyed to 
him a change in the councils of Her Majesty—a change, he believed, 
that could not have taken place for tpe better. The gallant general 
concluded by saying that he believec no one could entertain greater 
happiness than always serving under his Grace 8 command, 

The Duke, in his longest address of the evening, mainly in praise of 
the Prussian army, and the great services it performed at Waterloo, 
gave “ The Prussian allied army at Waterloo,” and ‘“ General Viscount 
Hardinge.” Lieutenant Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B., acknowledged the 
toast. . 

The Duke said, the last toast was that of ‘‘ The foreigners that fought 
in the British army at Waterloo.” Among the most distinguished was 
Prince Castelcicala. General his Excellency Prince Cagtelcicala (the 
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Neapolitan Minister) a tg to the toast, and said,—My Lord Duke 
—I am greatly flattered by the honour your Grace has done me in pro- 
posing my health. So much has been said, and justly tvo by the most 
eloquent, in honour of this memorable day, and in praise of him who 
has rendered it immortal in history, that it would be presumptuous in 
me to enlarge upon so proud a subject. I shall therefore briefly say, 
what my heart tells me will be most acceptable, that I trust 1t may 
please God, who gave us victory, and to whom we pray for peace, to 
reserve, for the sake of this great nation and the world at large, the 
t promoter of both those ends that ever existed. : 
We regretted to notice the absence of his Excellency Count Kielman- 
e (the Hanoverian Minister), who from protracted illness was un- 
able to attend; and also one of the constant guests of his Grace, Sir 
Andrew Barnard, likewise absent through indisposition. __ 

At 20 minutes past 10 the noble and gallant Duke and Prince Albert 
left the gallery, followed by the brave comrades of his Grace, for the 
saloon where coffee was served. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
and the attendants on his Royal Highness, after taking farewell of his 
Grace, retired. The retirement of the Prince Consort was the signal 
for a general separation, but it was close on 12 o'clock before the whole 
of the gallant guests had departed. The Duke of Wellington, much to 
the surprise of his guests, younger in years, during their departure 
ordered his carriage and left for a ball. 


CURIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following singular epistles have lately found their way into the 
London newspapers. They originated in the attempt of a Capt. Aaron 
Smith, at a public meeting, to set Mr. Cobden right on the question of 
native pirates in the Indian Seas, who, though a scourge to commerce 
and a disgrace to humanity, have been taken under the particular pa- 
tronage of Mr. Richard Cobden. Capt. Smith is particularly unfortu- 
nate in the choice of his defenders ; but surely the subsidized M.P. 
figures very contemptibly, since he neither has the manliness to reit- 
erate his charge, nor the honesty to retract it. To the Captain’s cha- 
racter amongst those who knew him, we can ourselves bear some slight 
testimony. In 1838, whilst passing a month at Canton, China, under 
the roof of the late Mr. Jardine, subsequently a Member of Parliament, 
and at that time a very eminent merchant this Capt. Smith was either 
commanding a ship in the river and a frequent guest at Mr. Jardine’s 
table, or he was the subject of such frequent conversation that his 
name and fame are distinctly impressed upon our memory. He was 
called jocosely, ‘‘ Pirate Smith,” and we are nearly certain that this 
was to his face. He seemed, moreover, to enjoy the particular es- 
teem of the members of the eminent mercantile firm of which Mr. Jar- 
dine was the head. 





16, Camden-cottages, Camden-town, May 26. 
Sir,—My friend, Captain Aaron Smith, has requested me to wait upon 
you in reference to a speech of yours, reported in The Times of yes- 
terday. I shall be glad of an appointment for an early hour on Mon- 
day next, And remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
E. GarBeETT. 
To Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., &c., London. 


103, Westbourne-terrace, May 25. 
Sir,—If you wish to make any communication to me respecting your 
friend Captain Aaron Smith, I request that it will be made in writing ; 
and, as you are a stranger to me, you will please to be good enough to 
add a reference to some person of respectability, by which I may_be 
able to judge how far you are warranted in interfering in the matter in 

question, or entitled to any further answer from me. 
Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
E Garbett, Esq. ** RicHArD CoBpEN.” 


16, Camden-cottages, Camden-town, May 28. 
Sir,—Yours of the 25th only reached me this morning. You request 


nience of hearing their proceedings censured by those who are still fond 
of the old English maxim of ‘<a fair field and no favour.” 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—I shall be’ obliged by your publishing the following letters. 
Public men are liable, on public grounds, to be led into a correspon- 
dence with persons of infamous character, and such is my present case. 
One of the most artful devices by which such characters endeavour to 
escape public exposure is by trying to fasten upon their correspondents 
the odium of a previous acquaintanceship. I need hardly add that 
the stories in the accompanying letter are all pure inventions, and 
that I am prepared to answer the queries in my own letter in the af- 
firmative; an I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RicHarD Cospen. 


E. GarsBetr. 


108, Westbourne-terrace, June 8. 


103,Westbourne-terrace, June 3. 
Sir,—Before I notice your allegations in defence of the character of 
your friend Captain Aaron Smith, I must request an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions :— 

1. Are you the Edmund Garbett (formerly of Wellington, Shrop- 
shire), who was last year struck off the rolls for having been implicated 
in a case of perjury in an affidavit of costs? 

2. Are you the Edmund Garbett who in May, 1847, was convicted 
of forgery at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to transportation, but was 
set at liberty on a technical point of law reserved for the decision of 
the judges? I an, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mr. E. Garbett. RicHARD CoBpEn. 


Hatten-hall, near Market Drayton, June 7. 

Sir,—Yours of the $d has been forwarded to me here. In your last, 
you pledged yourself. if I proved your statement to be untrue, you 
would render my friend Captain Aaron Smith justice in your place in 
Parliament. 

After five days’ consideration you try to shelter yourself under a 
paltry subterfuge. Your conduct shows you to be one of that class 
who are comprehended in the very significant word of two syllables 
yclept “‘humbug.” First of all, you make a deliberate assertion in 
your place in Parliament, alleging that a man who is far more respect- 
able than ever Richard Cobdeu can become is ‘‘ an atrocious pirate.” 
When called upon for an explanation, you have the modesty to ask for 
a reference as to character. When assailed on the ground of shelter- 
ing yourself under the privileges of Parliament, you say you will do 
justice to aninjured man if convinced of his innocence. When furnish- 
ed with facts and dates, you pen an insulting note as to my character 
and conduct. 

Ask yourself a question. 
den, wince? 

I am that person who in 1844-1845 was your correspondent of the 
Corn-law League. I am that person who two years ago, at your re- 
quest, went to Stockport to vote for your friend Francis Duckinfield 
Palmer Astley ; and now, in return, let me ask you, 

Are you the Richard Cobden whose bills in 1845 were offered me 
under the firm of Cobden, Brothers, for discount at 40 per cent. ? 

Are you the same person who availed himself of the shelter of Par- 
liament to attack a man behind his back, who afterwards was furnished 
with data to enable him te ascertain whether or not those attacks are 
groundless, and who now endeavours to shelter himself under a paltry 
quibble ? 


Does not the “galled jade,” Richard Cob- 


I await your answer. 
Mr. Richard Cobden. 


Your obedient servant, 
E. GARBETT. 


VICE CHANCELLORS’ COURT, Tuespay, June 4. 
(Before Sir L. SHADWELL.) 
BRIGGS V. HARTLEY. 


In this case William Jones Hartley, by his will, dated the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1843, after making several bequests, gave all his personalty, not 





me to make my communication in writing in reference to my friend 
Captain Aaron Smith ; and, making it a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, you request a reference as to my respectability. 

My reference, then, will be to the secretary of that League of which 
Richard Cobden was once the head, and of which I was a member. 
You have availed yourself of the sacred shelter of the House of Com- 
mons to make use of language respecting my friend Captain Aaron 
Smith, which you well knew to be false, and which you also know you 
dare not have used in any other place without being certain to receive 
personal chastisement. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M P., &c. E. GARBETT. 


103, Westbourne-terrace, May 29. 

Sir,—I will not allow the insulting tone of vour letter to deter me 
from offering to do justice to your friend Captain Aaron Smith. You 
say that my statement respecting him was false. Disprove that state- 
ment, and I will retract it in my place in Parliament, with an ample 
apology for the wrong done to his character. If, instead of disproving 
it, you seek to evade the question by blustering about ‘‘ personal chas- 
tisement,” it will afford the strongest possible proof that | have not mis- 
taken the character of Captain Aaron Smith orhisfriend. As for such 
threats, I pay my police-rate in order that society may be protected 
against ruffianly violence, and am obliged to you for the hint. 

Do not suppose that I have sought to shelter myself behind the privi- 
leges of Parliament. If your friend should again obtrude his offensive 
presence upon a respectable body of philanthropists, as he did at the 
public meeting respec:ing the Bornean massacre, and should [ chance 
to be on the platform, he shall be told to his face all, and more than 
all, that I have said in the House, unless in the meantime, he clears his 
character by better arguments than menaces of physical outrage. And, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. Garbett, Esq. «© RicHArD CospeEn.” 


16, Camden-cottages, Camden-town, May 30. 

Sir,—T am in receipt of yours of the 20th. Had you written in the 
first instance in a different spirit, you would have found that the-inter- 
view I sought with you was not intended to intimidate, but to show you 
what the facts in reference to Captain Aaron Smith really were; and 
if I satisfied you that you were in error, I simply wished you to do jus- 
tice to @calumniated man. 

You stated in your place in Parliament that my friend Captain Aaron 
Smith was “* @ most atrocious pirate,” and that he took Captain Cooke 
out ofthe Cambrian ship ; ond you (very logically, certainly) call upon 
me to prove a negative. I had always understood that every English- 
man was considered innocent until he was proved to be guilty; but it 
seems you think differently. 

So much for preface. Now for facts. Captain Smith never did take 
Captain Cooke out of the Cambrian ; but I do not, in defending my 
friend, wish to shelter him under a quibble. It is true that Captain 
Cooke was taken out of the brig Industry on the 7th of August, 1822, by 
a piratical vessel, on board of which Captain Smith was at that very 
time a prisoner, and from which ship he afterwards escaped. 

Captain Smith, on his arrival in England in the following year, was 
arraigned on two indictments at the Admiralty Sessions, before Sir 
William Garrow, one of which was for the alleged offence of capturing 
the Victoria, Captain Hearne; the other for taking Captain Cooke out 
of the Industry. Captain Cooke, on the first trial, was @ witness for 
the prosecution, and on that occasion gave the whole statement of his 
own capture from the Industry. I need not tell you that in those days 
counsel were not allowed to speak in favour of a prisoner. Captain 
Smith was, therefore, obliged to address the jury himself, which was, in 
reality, to conduct his own defence. The jury, without moving round 
in the box, instantly acquitted him. Captain Smith was then imme. 
diately arraigned on the second indictment, and he made a strong at- 
tack on Sir Robert Gifford, the then Attorney-General, for the manner 
in which the prosecutions were conducted by him. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral then stated, that as the jury had all the facts on the first trial, he 
should not offer any evidence on the second indictment, as it would only 
be repeating what they had*before heard. ‘The jury, therefore, under 
the direction of the Jearned judge, at once acquitted him. 

The trial took place on the 19th of December, 1823, and as the re- 
cords are open to any one, you can readily ascertain if my statement is 
true. Captain Smith afterwards published a narrative of the capture 
of these ships, in which he clearly shows that what Captain Cooke had 
stated was untrue, and the latter party has never had the manliness to 

answer it, or in any manner to defend himself. 
Tam ata loss to understand the concluding paragraph of your let- 
ter. If parties will cal! public meetings with the avowed object of cast- 
ing censure on an absent individual, they must submit to the inconve- 


specifically bequeathed, to Major-General Briggs, upon trust to pay 
debts and legacies, and, as to the residue, ‘“ shall lay out and apply 
300/. sterling of the said residue as a prize or remuneration to be given 
and awarded by the said Major-General Briggs, according to his discre- 
tion and judgment, for the best original essay which he can procure on 
the subject of natural theology, treating it as a science, and demonstra- 
ting the truth, harmony, and infallibility of the evidence on which it is 
founded, and the perfect accordance of such evidence with reason ; also 
demonstrating the adequacy and sufficiency of natural theology, when 
so treated and taught as a science, to constitute a true, perfect, and 
philosophical system of universal religion (analogous to other universal 
systems of science, such as astronomy, &c.) founded on immutable facts, 
and the works of creation, and beautifully adapted to man’s reason, and 
tending, as other sciences do, but in a higher degree, to improve and 
elevate his nature, and render him a wise, happy, and exalted being. I 
give and bequeath to the American Minister who, at the time of my 
decease, may be the accredited Minister of the United States’ Govern- 
ment at the British Court, the sum of 200/. sterling, to be paid to him 
out of my residuary personal estate, upon trust, that he shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be after my decease, lay out and apply the said 
suri as & prize or remuneration to be given and awarded by him accor- 
ding to his discretion and judgment for the best original essay which he 
can procure on the subject of emigration to the United States of North 
America, and it would be preferred by me that the author of such essay 
should be some well-informed and respectable American subject hold- 
ing an official situation under the said United States’ Government either 
in the surveying department or in the public land office department, 
and thus having access to official reports and documents, and to the 
most authentic sources of information respecting the public lands and 
territories of the said United States; the chief object of such essay 
being to diffuse authentic and recent information on the important ad- 
vantages which those States ago both as a field for general em- 
igration and especially as a field for British emigration. And said essay 
shall therefore describe and delineate (as fully as may be requisite for 
general information and for enabling a just opinion to be formed on the 
subject) such one or more of the said United States or of the territories 
included under their government, as may, on the whole, be considered 
to excel the others, and to be the most advantageous for the aforesaid 
purposes of emigration, and to be the most eligible and suitable for such 
purposes in respect of climate, soil, and of other local advantages and 
natural resources, as well as in respect of the freedom and justice of 
civil and political institutions. And in describing such preferable state 
or territory as may thus on the whole be considered both in n tural 
resources as well as politically to excel and surpass the others, and to 
be the best adapted for emigration, and for supporting hereafter a nu- 
merous, happy, and civilized population, such essay shall specify the 
grounds on which such preference or superiority is considered to rest, 
and shall quote the authorities in support of such opinion, and the said 
essay, being intended for general circulation, need not exceed 100 pages 
octavo.” Then followed a direction that the surplus of the residue after 
those applications should go to maintain and forward the publication 
and circulation of the two essaysin England. This suit was instituted 
to put a construction upon this singular will. 
r. Bethell, Mr. Bacon, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. C. Hall, and Mr. Begbie, 
appeared for the several parties. " 
Mr. Wray appeared for the Attorney-General, and argued that the 
bequest for the essays was good, no doctrine being therein broached 
inconsistent with the principle upon which the Bridgwater Treatises 
and other excellent works were founded, and which had been recognised 
as good in law. " 
he Vice-Chancellor said that he could not imagine the words used 
in the first bequest meant anything that was at all consistent with 
Christianity ; and as to the other, it was perfect nonsense, and there- 
fore must be held void for uncertainty. To 





Tue Great Sart Laxe.—Afteran interval of six months 
which the party were completely isolated by the impenetrable 8 
the mountains, intelligence has at length been received fro 
Stansbury, of the Topographical Engineer Corps, 
examination of the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and a hydrographic 
Survey of that singular sheet of water. The last previous news of the 
Whereabout of his party was dated in October last The present de- 
Spatches come down to as late as the 16th of March. Capt. Stansbury 
Says ; 

_“* The winter season here has been long and yer - 
cing about the middle of November. To-day (February 26) the moun- 
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has more than equalled the severity of the winter of last year in Phi) 
adelphia, which was an unusual one, and it is evem now quite uncer 
tain when it will terminate.” : 
Again, he says, writing on the 16th of March: 

«the mountain passes are fuller of snow than ever. Yesterda 
morning we found five inches of snow had fallen during the night, an +f 
last night nearly as much. This is on the plains: in the mountains 
the fall is from four to six times greater, the condensation of 
the atmospheric vapour being there much more rapid and complete 
At this moment, while the sun is shining brightly on the plains, jt ; 
snowing furiously among thepeaks.” * * * ‘tin 
« After completing the reconnoissance of Cache Valley, we returned 
to our camp on Bear river. When Col. Porter returned to his post the 
provision train was dispatched down the east shore of the Sait Lake 
under Lieut. Howland, the Rifles, with orders to report to Lieut, Gun. 
nison, whilst I, accompanied by Dr. Blake, with @ party of four mep 
and sixteen mules, addressed myself to make the tour around the West- 
ern side of the Lake. This trip was, by many of the old mountaineers 
considered rather hazardous, especially at that late season of the 
year. Many of them had tried it, but none had ever succeeded jy 
achieving it. 

«The country was represented to be barren in the extreme, and 
almost, if not eutirely, destitute of fresh water. In addition to which 
some disturbances and ill feeling had taken place between the whites 
and the Snake or Shoshonee Indians, arising out of a gross outrage 
which had been wantonly inflicted upon the latter by a band of unprin- 
cipled emigrants, in which several of their men were killed and women 
violated and murdered. I was determined, however, to proceed: and 
having provided ourselves with some india-rubber bags for ‘ packing’ 
water in case of necessity, on the 19th of October we commenced our 
journey. We were also provided with one soldiers’ tent and one wall 
tent fly, for protection from rains; but they were of little use,as but in 
one or two instances could poles be procured for stretching them, so ut- 
terly destitute of timber was the region through which we passed. The 
journey occupied us until the 8th ot November. 

‘* We found that the whole western shore of the lake consists of im- 
mense level plains of soft mud, inaccessible within many miles of the 
water's edge to the feet of mules or horses, being traversed frequently 
by meandering rills of salt and sulphur water, which apparently sink 
and seem to imbue and saturate the whole soil, rendering it miry and 
treacherous. These plains are but little elevated above the present 
level of the lake, and have, without doubt, at one time, not very long 
since, formed a part of it; for it is evident that a rise of but a few 
inches will at once cover the greater portion of these extensive areas 
of land with water again. I do not think I hazard much by saying that 
a rise of one foot in the Lake would nearly if not quite double its pre- 
sent area. 

‘** The plains are, for the most part, entirely denuded of vegetation, 
excepting occasional patches of artemesia and ‘ grease-wood,’ and they 
glitter in the sunlight, presenting the appearance of water so perfectly 
that it is almost impossible for one to convince himself that he is not 
on the immediate shore of the lake itself. This is owing to crystalliza- 
tion of minute portions of salt on the surface of the mud, and the oozy 
slime occasioned by the complete saturation of the soil with moisture. 
From this cause, also, arises a mirage which is greater here than I ever 
witnessed elsewhere, distorting objects in the most grotesque manner, 
and giving rise to optical illusions almost beyond belief. I anticipate 
serious trouble from this cause,in making the triangulation. 

‘In an estimated distance of one hundred and fifty miles, on one part 
of the route, fresh water and grass were found only in one spot, about 
midway of this stretch, and we were obliged to subsist our animals, 
that is, to keep life in them, by serving them buta pint of water each, 
night and morning, taken from the india-rubber bags packed upon 
their backs. The first part of this desert was about seventy-five miles 
in extent, and occupied us two days and a half to cross it, travelling all 
day, and the greater part of the night; walking a great portion of the 
way to relieve the mules, which began to sink under the want of suste- 
narz.ce and water. 

‘«*In the latter portion of the first desert we crossed a field of solid salt, 
which lay encrusted upon the level mud plain, so thick that it bore up 
the mules loaded with their packs, so perfectly that they walked uponit 
as if it had been a sheet of solid ice, slightly covered with snow. The 
whole plain wasas level as afloor. We estimated this field to be at the 
least ten miles in length, by seven in width, and the thickness of the 
salt at from one-half to three quarters of an inch. A strip of some 
three miles in width had been previously crossed, but it was not thick 
nor hard enough to prevent the animals from sinking through it into 
the mud at every step. The salt in the solid field was perfectly crys- 
talized, and where it had not become mixed with the soil, was as white 
and fine as the best specimens of Salina table salt. Some of it was col- 
lected and preserved. 

‘* After crossing the field of salt we struck upon a fine little stream 
of running water, with plenty of grass, lying at the foot of a range of 
mountains, which seemed to form the western boundary of the immedi- 
ate valley of the lake. Here we were obliged to halt for three days to 
give our animals an opportunity to recruit. The latter part of the 
desert was about seventy miles in extent, and was passed in two days, 
by prolonging our marches far intothe night. Had we not found grass 
and water midway of this barren waste, both animals and men must 
have perished. 

** We were, as I have every reason to believe, the first party of white 
men that ever succeeded in making the entire circuit of the lake by land 
I have understood that it was once circumnavigated by canoes, in early 
times, by some trappers in search of beaver, but no attempt by land has 
ever been sacceathal, 

‘*From the knowledge gained by this expedition, I am of the opinion 
that the size of the lake has been much exaggerated; and from obser- 
vation, and from what I have learned from the Mormons, who have 
riade one or two excursions upon it in a small skiff, I am induced to 
believe that its depth has been much overrated. Thatit has no outlet, 
is now demonstrated beyond doubt; and I ai convinced, from what | 
have seen, that it can never be of the slightest use for the purpose 0! 
navigation. The water, for miles out from the shore, wherever I have 
seen it, is buta few inches indepth; and if there is any deep water 
it must be in the middle. The Utah river, (or the Jordan, as the Mor- 
mons call it,) is altogether too insignificant and too crooked to be of 
any use commercially. The greatest depth of the Utah Lake that we 
have found, is 16 feet; so that for the purpose of a connected line o! 
navigation, neither the river nor the lakes can be of the slightest utility 
Such, at least,is my present impression. Further examination of Salt 
Lake may, perhaps, modify this opinion with regard to the latter. The 
river connecting these two lakes is forty-eight miles in length.” 

The delays and difficulties encountered by Capt. Stansbury’s party, 
in conducting their triangulation of a district of country extending two 
degrees of latitude and more than a degree in longitude, may be con- 
ceived from the fact that almost every stick of timber used in the co:- 
struction of fourteen triangulation stations, thus far erected, has cost 
from twenty to thirty miles travel ofa six mule team, and that nearly, 
if not all, the water will have to be transported along with the different 
parties for their daily use. The Captain adds: i. 

“Every thing here is enormously high. The vicinity of the gold 
mines hus made money plenty and labour scarce and dear. Ordinary 
mechanics get from $2 50 to $4 per day. Corn $2, and oats from $l 
to $150. bushel. Potatoes at first were $4 now $2 bushel. Flour 
10 to 15 cents per pound. Tay from $12 to $20 per ton, wild, and of 3 
very inferior quality. Wood from $12 to $15 a cord, and every thing 
else in proportion.” 

He expresses some fears that the party may not be able to complete 
their task the present season, butif the mest strenuous exertion, sum 
ulated by the dread of another winter’s imprisonment, amid surround: 
ing mountains, buried in snow, and cut off from all communicatio? 
with civilized society, can secure the object, it will certainly be ac- 
complished. Success attend them !—Vational Intelligencer. 


—__— 


Tuer Geocrapmican Socrery—Cot. Fremont.—The anniversit) 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society took place on Monday, Cap 
tain Smyth, R.N., F.R.8., President in the chair. The council’s repot 
congratulated the fellows upon the improved state of the society since 
the last anniversary. The accessions had been 22, while the resign’ 
tions were only 5, and the total nimber of fellows was 727. The fun \- 
ed property consisted of £2,224 Is. 10d., with a balance at the bankers 

of £341 6s. 11ld., without any accounts outstanding. The library 10° 
| cluded upwards of 4,000 volumes, many of which were of great rar)) 
,; and value, 150 atlases, more than 1,000 pamphlets, 10,000 maps 08 
charts, and is available asa circulating library to the fellows. During 
the last year 500 books and pamphlets, 5 atlases, and 250 maps 4? 





tains are white with snow, and in many of the canons (pronoun- 
ced‘ kanyons’) it is upwards of fifty feet deep, reaching to the tope of 








the tallest trees. Although only in the latitude of 40 deg. 46 min., it | progress, 
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hich the council had founded their application to Government for a 
bes f apartments in which the extensive geographical collections be- 
- he to the society could be rendered more generally available to the 
peo. The society had, in less than 20 years, expended £7,000 upon 

“ournal disseminating geographical information in every part of the 
pA id, and £4,000 in furtherance of various exploring expeditions, the 
ae of which, especially that to Guayana, had been of great national 
rit The patron’s or Victoria gold medal was then presented to 
pss Hoe. Abbott Lawrence, the American Ambassador, for transmis- 
in to his distinguished countryman, Colonel Fremont; and a letter 
— read to Alderman Challis and the Rev. Dr.Tidman, as representa- 
ves of the London Missionary Society, informing them that the coun- 
lof the Royal Geographical Society had, in consideration of the ser- 
a 3 of the Rev. David Livingstone, of South Africa, in successfully 
conducting the expedition of Messrs. Oswell and Murray to the Great 
Lake of Ngami, directed that 25 guineas, the remaining portion of the 
goyal premium “for the encouragement of geographical science and 
jiscovery,” Should be presented to Mr. Livingstone, together with a let- 
ter signifying to him the high opinion entertained by the society of his 
exertions. The annual presidential address on the progress of geogra- 
py during the past year having been next read, the fellows adjourned 
yo the anniversary dinner at the Thatched-house Tavern, St James’s- 
street, where, with Sir Roderick I. Murchison in the chair, supported 
py the American Ambassador and many other distinguished persons, 
the entertainment was kept up until a late hour.—London paper 
June 7. ‘ 

, LeopARD UNDER THE INFLUENCE oF CHLoRnororm.—During 

the last three or four days the visitors to the Zoological Gardens, Re 
gent’s-park, have been grieved at seeing the beautiful male chetah or 
hunting leopard, lately presented to the Zoological Society of London 
by the Pasha of Egypt, limping about in its den on three legs. The 
friends of the brute creation will, however, be pleased to find that in 
the advantages arising from an improved state of surgical science, and 
in the discoveries which have been made for the purpose of alleviating 
or preventing pain while undergoing surgical operations, the lower and 
even wild animals come in for their share. It appears that about ten 
days since, the male chetah, in its gambols, got one of its hind legs be- 
tween the bars of its den, and in its violence to get released sustained 
a severe compound fracture of the limb. Professor Simmonds, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, at Camden Town, was consulted on the sub- 
ject, and, as the nature of the accident would apparently render all at- 
tempts to save the leg ineffectual, amputation half-way down the thigh 
was decided on as the only means of preserving the animal's life. This 
operation was performed on Monday last, in a very skilful manner, by 
Professor Simmonds, assisted by Mr. Fraser, surgeon, of Oakley-square 
(who considered the case sufficiently interesting to merit the a'tend- 
ance of a practitioner of human surgery), and the keeper. Previous to 
undergoing the operation, the animal was made to inhale chloroform, 
by applying to its mouth and nostrils a sponge moistened with that ‘li- 
quid, and fastened to the end of a stick. Its dislike to this part of the 
process was very loudly expressed ; it, however, soon fell under the in- 
fluence of the chloroform, which evidently rendered it totally insensible 
to suffering, as it lay perfectly motionless and quiet during the opera- 
tion, and until its removal from the operating-table, when it speedily 
revived and moved about on its remaining three legs as though nothing 
hadoccurred. The last ‘‘ bulletin” states the patient to be going on 
‘as well as can be expected,” and no doubt is entertained of the fa- 
vourable result of the case, except that occasioned by the restless nature 
of the animal, and the fear that, in consequence, it may knock the 
stump about and so cause inflammation and fever.— Globe. 








Tue EMperor’s Vase.—We yesterday had an opportunity of exam- 
ining the Emperor of Russia’s Vase for the forthcoming Ascot races. It 
is a splendid piece of plate illustrative of the eighth labour of Hercules, 
the destruction of Diomedes, King of Thrace, and his horses. The clas- 
sic legend is that Diomedes, in order to render his horses more fierce in 
war, ted them on the flesh and blood of his captives, and that to deliver 
the world from the cruelties of such a tyrant, Hercules attacked and 
killed both him and hishorses. This subject is represented with great 
boldness and power ; the group of figures being arranged round the 
vase with such artistic skill that in whatever way it is viewed new and 
striking effects are produced. The horses are full of life and vigour, 
and the designer and modeller, Mr. Cotterill, deserves great credit for 
the masterly manner in which he has accomplished his part of the work. 
Messrs. Garrard are also entitled to praise for the excellent style of 
workmanship in which the vase has been produced. It contains, besides 
the main subject, emblems of the seven previous labours of Hercules. 
On the body of the vase, are the heads and skins of the Cleonwan lion, 
the Erymavthian boar, the Mznalean stag, and the Cretan bull. On 
the neck are represented the Stymphalides, so called from frequenting 
the lake Stymphalis in Arcadia. ‘The handle is formed of the Lernean 
Hydra, and the foot represents the cleansing of the Augean stables. 
This magnificent piece of plate contains altogether 700 ounces of silver, 
and as a work of art is well worthy of inspection. It will shortly be 
exhibited to the public at Messrs. Garrard’s in the Haymarket. Beside 
it stands Her Majesty the Queen’s Cup for the Ascot races, which is 
also a very fine piece of plate. Itisin the form of a flagon bearing an 
equestrian group of Arabs hunting a lioness, which bas turned at bay 
todefend her cubs after having been wounded.—London paper, June 5. 
The Emperor’s Cup was won by Lord Eglinton’s horse, Flying Dutch- 
man, on the 13th ult. 





Save or VaLUABLE Picrures.—One of the most important sales of 
pictures of the present season took place yesterday at the rooms of Mr. 
Phillips in New Bond-street. The collection consisted of works prin- 
cipally the select portion of a distinguished continental gallery, and 
contained specimens of the productions of some of the most celebrated 
aucient masters. The following may be especially noticed, and the 
prices they sold for :—** A Road on the Outskirts of a Wood,” by Ruys- 
duel, along which men with cattle are passing, introduced by Berghem, 
the whole brilliantly lighted by the setting sun, 115 guineas. A spe- 
¢imen by M. Hobbema, ‘* A Road through a deep Forest and a Stag- 
hunt,” 190 guineas. ‘* A Landscape,” by J. Ruysdael; in the centre 
v' the picture is broken ground, with large trees, and a shepherd tend- 
ing sheep, &c., 185 guineas. ‘ The Descent from the Cross,” by P. P. 
Rubens—probably a study for the celebrated picture at Antwerp, 30 
guineas, ‘* Portrait of Queen Elizabeth when Princess,” by Hans Hol- 
bein—painted in Holbein’s latest and finest manner, and in a great mea- 
Sure free from the hardness and formality of the early German school, 
10 guineas. ‘The Virgin and Child,” said to be by Raffaelle, 105 
guineis, “The Four Evangelists sitting at u table, and discussing the 
Holy Writings,” by Murillo, carefully painted, and of beautiful colour 
and effect, 230 guineas. ‘‘ The Sick and Paralytic brought unto Christ,” 
la nbosition of about 30 figures, by Dictrich ; engraved, signed, and 
yee 1742, 175 guineas. ‘*A Portrait of a Gentleman dressed ina 
Bek thrown open in front, and wearing a red cap with a broad fea- 
ny by Rembrandt, 200 guineas. ‘A Ruin surrounded by a Wood, 
Ru ‘i lront large trees overhanging a stream of water,” by Jacob 
fh. acl, signed and dated 1669, 165 guineas. ‘* A beautiful example 

- Teniers,” a domestic subject, executed in his best manner, and 
Peacsing great truth and brilliancy of colour, 300 guineas. “A 
Vane of Flowers in an antique vase, standing on a marble slab ;” by 
a uysum, signed, 280 guineas. A companion picture to the prece- 
b ay by the same master, realised a like amount. ‘A Landscape,” 
Pals +: Rudens, with St. John and the Infant Saviour,” from the 

: avicini Gallery at Genoa, 450 guineas. ‘A family of Peasants at 
pas the whole the size of life, by J. Jordaens ; an admirably col- 
eas Somposition and executed with great delicacy of finish, 210 guin- 
Sead the Offering to Ceres ;” by J. Jordaens; parts of this picture 

Rar pices by Rubens, and it would be more correct to designate it 
of Calin Work of Rubens and Jordaens ; 330 guineas. ‘‘ The Discovery 
now aay by Titian ; almost identical in size with the picture by Titian 
“ Hawki 'e Bridgewater Gallery, 300 guineas. ‘A Seaport,” and a 
em—199 5° Party”—numerous figures, dogs, and cattle, by N. Bergh- 
Times Pusc®s: The total sum realised was above 6,000 guineas.— 
€3, June 5. 
ance ar eoTE DE ViLLE AT Paris.—In consequence of the import- 
stantly ue Hotel deVille as a strategic position, and of the attacks con- 
has re nade on it in insurrections and revolutions, the municipality 
ted in 1 cd, in execution of the recommendation of a committee nomina- 
its faeite’ to free it of many of the houses that surround it, whereby 
conve) .'tles of defence will be increased, and atthe same time the public 
re “ua and salubrity will be promoted. It is proposed for example, 
deste . wn almost the whole of the houses in the Kue de la Tixeran- 

mye oe Place du Marché Saint Jean, They are about 500 in num- 
whens are almost all old and unhealthy. The streets in the quarter 
eo cri heey winding, and ill supplied with light and air. The ex- 
a S estimated at between 6,000,000f. and 7 ,000,000f., and it is propo- 





public utility, and legal formalities are forthwith to be commenced. — 
Galignani’s Messenger. 





Irish RarLways.—Government has determined on giving further 
aid to the construction of Irish railways. The Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners intimated on Friday to the directors of the Belfast Junction 
Company that they intend advancing them on the security of the line, 
at 5 per cent. interest, 100,000/. ; and an additional 15,0007. or 20,0007. 
should it be required for the purpose of constructing the suggested 
bridge over the river Boyne. An influential deputation, consisting of 
several members of Parliament and other gentlemen interested in the 
prosperity of the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last Friday for the purpose of asking him to 
reduce the rate of interest from 5 to 4 per cent., on the sum of 105,000/. 
advanced by the Government to that company at their solicitation. Sir 
Charles Wood peremptorily declined acceding to the request, and inti- 
mated to the deputation that if the shareholders felt dissatisfied with 
the terms of the contract, they would find no difficulties thrown in the 
way of at once discharging their liability to the national treasury.— 
Weekly Chronicle, June 2. 


OxyGen Gas a Cure ror CuoLera.—Dr. Macrae, civil surgeon at 
Howrah, has, according to the Indian Times, discovered anew and most 
successful mode of treating cholera patients. He causes them to inhale 
@ certain portion of oxygen gas, which communicates astrong stimulus to 
the frame, and finally throws the patient into a refreshing sleep. On 


the general weakness which always succeeds any physical prostration. 
Dr. Macrae has tested his mode of practice upon 15 European seamen, 
who have been carried to the Howrah Hospital in the last stage of the 
disease, and the patient has in every instance recovered:—Indiin Mail. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





In our problem last week, a black bishop was inadvertently substituted for a white one‘ 
we therefore keep back the solution until next week. Our correspondents must excuse re- 
plies, until the return to town of C,H. S. 


Appointments. 


BUCKINGHAM PaLace 19th June.—Lord Langdale, Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Launcelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor, and Sir Robert Monsey Rolfe, one of the 
Barons of Exchequer, to be Lords Commissioners for the custody of the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britatn and Ireland. 

Capt. Bentinck Doyle to be H. M. consul at Santa Martha—Mr. Edward Her- 
ries, unpaid attache to the mission in Switzerland, is appointed paid attache at the 
Hague, in the room of the Hon. E. J. Jerningham, promoted to be secretary of 
legation at Brazil—Mr. W. Augustus Tollemache is appointed unpaid attache in 
Switzerland, in the room of Mr. Herries—Jas. Scotland, Esq., Solicitor Gen. at 
Antigua, to be Chief Justice of St. Kitt’s, in the room of H. J. Glanville, Esq., de- 
ceased—Sir R Bouchier Clark, K.C.B., the Chief Justice of Barbadoes, to act as 
Chief Justice, G. P. Athill, Esq., to be Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court; and 
Louis Le Caze, Esq., to be H. M. Attorney Gen. in St. Lucia, in the room of Mr. 
Athill, C. M. Parrot, Esq., to be Solicitor Gen., in place of Mr. Le Caze. 


Aruty. 


W Ak- OFFICE, JUNE 14.—2d Regt of Life Gds—The Hon C S B Hanbury to be 
Cor and Sub-Lt, by pur, v FitzRoy, removed to 41st Ft. 1st Drag Gds—Lt E R 
8 Bence to be Capt, by pur, v Hoghton, who ret; Cor G Paynter to be Lt, by 
pur, v Bence. 3d Drag Gds—J D H Hill, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Lawson, pro. 
4th Drag Gds—Cor W W R Williams to be Lt, by pur, v Collingwood, who ret. 
5th Drag Gds—Cor A J H Elliot, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Lt, by pur, v Goad, 
who ret; R J Montgomery, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Swinfen, pro. 6th Drag 
Gds—E B Cunliffe, gent, to be Cor, by purv Norbury, pro. 7th Drag Gds—C § 
Hutchinson, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Eon, pro. 7th Lt Drags—Lt William 
Babington to be Capt, by pur, v Viscount St. Lawrance, who ret; Cor and 
Adj J Trenerry to have rank of Lt; Cor C Crawford Fraser to be Lt, by 
pur, v Babington. 11th Lt Drags—Capt J H Dickson, from half-pay unatt, 
to be Capt, v J B Pilgrim, who ex; Lt, T Y Dallas to be Capt, by pur, v 
Dickson, who ret; Cor J Miller tobe Lt, by pur, v Dallas. 15th Lt Drags 
—C Steel, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Kendall, fs ret. 17th Lt Drags—Sir 
Gordon, Bart, to be Cor, by pur, v Morgan, pro. 13th Regt of Ft—Gent Cadet A 
Bainbrigge, from Rl Mill Coll, to be Ens, by pur, v Murchison, app to 58th Ft. 
15th Ft—C J W Allen, gent, to be Ens, by pur v Hopkins, pro. 20th Ft—Ens H 
T Law has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of his commission. 
21st Ft—G L Goodlake, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Hobbs, pro. 23d Ft—J C 
Jervoise, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Milford, who ret; Ens I’ E Drewe, from 
47th Ft, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Fenwick, who ret; Gent Cadet H Bathurst, from 
RI Mill Coll to be Sec te by pur, v Edwardes, pro: Sir W N Young, Bart, to be 
Sec Lt, by pur, v H Dare, pro. 29th Ft—J F Page, gent. 1o be Ens, by pur, v 
Paske, pro. 30th Ft—A Gibson, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Green, pro. 31st Ft 
—LtE W Bray to be Capt, by pur, v Plasket, who ret; Ens A Cassidy tobe Lt, 
by pur, v Bray; A F Ball, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Leeson, pro; A J Leeson, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Stuart, removed to Gist Ft. 35th Ft—H C Hardinge, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Moore, pro. 37th Ft—R E Henry, gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Hobson, pro. 47th Ft—Ens R G Ellison to be Lt, by pur, v Lawrence, 
who ret; Ens Fitz William F Hunter to be Lt, by pur, v Birney, who ret; HJ 
Buchanan, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Drewe app to 23d Ft. 50th Ft—W H Man- 
gles, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Clarke, removed to 98th Ft. 58th Ft—F Bent, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Wynyard, pro. 63d Ft—Lt T Johns, froin 90th Ft, to 
be Lt, v Pole, who ex; F L FitzGerald, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v the Marquis of 
Hastings, removed \o 52d Ft. 65th Fi—O J B Marsh, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Ewen, pro. 69th Ft—Capt A L Cole to be Major, by pur, v Sir E. 8. Thomas, 
Bart, who ret. 7ist Ft—Gent Cadet F Bonham, from RI Mill Coll, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Ord, pro. 73d Ft—F E Medhnrst, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v White, re- 
moved to 24th Ft. 74th Ft—David Baird, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v J Gordon, 
sro, 80th Ft--F E Appleyard, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Nunn, pro. 90th Fr— 
Pe C C Pole, from 63d Ft, to be Lt, v Johns, who ex; 92d Ft—W Campbell, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Anderson, pro. 97th Ft—Lt F Burton ‘to be Capt, by 
pur, v Pattinson, who ret; Ens J V Arthure to be Lt, by pur, v Burton. 3d W 
Regt—Lt C SH Hingston to be Capt, without pur, v Angelo, dec ; Ens Robert 
Horsley to be Lt, without pur, v Hingston. Cape Mounted Ritlemen--W H 
Peel, gent, to be Ens by pur, v Whitmore, pro. St. Helena Begt—E C Barnes, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Saunder, who ret. ’ 

Wak-OFFicr, June 2i.—2d Reg of Drags—Cor and Adj W Miller to have the 
rank of Lt; Cor J A Freeman tobe Lt, by pur, v Amphleet, who ret; 9th Lt 
Drags—Capt A F Steele, from St. Helena Reg, to be Capt, v Read, app to 12th Fr; 
7th Reg of Ft—Lt F'Mills to be Capt, by pur, v Grant, who ret ; Lt D Persse, from 











Capt, v Storey, app to St Helena Regt ; 16th Ft—Lt G J Peacocke, to be Capt, by 
pur, v Colborne; Ens F W Ruxton, to be Lt, by pur, v Peacocke; 21st K t—Sec 
LtJ T Dalyell, tobe First Lt, by pur, v Barnard, who ret; 27th Ft—Ens JH 
Creagh, to be Lt, by pur, v Becher who ret; Ens G R Gresson, from 76th Ft, tobe 
Ens, v Creagh; 34th Ft—Ens G B Harman, to be Lt, by pur, v Persse, app to the 
7th Ft; 44th Ft—Lt W Parker, to be Capt, by pur, v Massy, who ret; 50th Ft— 
Capt B G Mackenzie, from half pay Unatr, to be Capt, v Brevt Maj G F Long, who 
ex; 52d Ft—Ens A F Lloyd, to be Lt, by pur, v Vyvyan, who ret; 69th Fr—Lte F 
G W Fearon, to be Capt, by pur, v Cole pro; St. Helena Regt—CaptC Storey, from 
12th Ft, to be Capt, v Steelo, app to 9th Light Drags. ; 
UNATTACHED.—Capt the Hon James Colborne, from 16th Ft, to be Maj, by 
pur, June 21. F 
MEMORANDUM.—The commission of Lt J R Jackson, in 20th Ft, has been al.- 
tered from 3d January, 1844, to 15th May, 1850. Maj T E Campbell, upon half- 
pay, unatt, has been permitted to retire from the army by the sale of his commis 





toextend it over a period of ten years, 88 of the owners of the houses 


to be demolished have already agreed to accept this condition. A decree of C 
the President of the Reppblic approves the proposed scheme as one of | ser to be Lt-Col, v Macbean, retired on fall pay; Sec Capt A G Burrows to be 


awakening, he finds himself restored to health, with the exception of 


34th Ft, to be Lt, v Mills ; 12th Foot—Capt E R Read, from 9th Light Drags, to be 


OFFIce OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 18.—R1 Regt of Artillery—Brevet-Maj W Fra- 


Capt, v Fraser; First Lt C J Strange two be Sec Capt, v Burrows; Sec Lt F 


Luard to be First Lt, v Strange. 
Navy. 


ApPpoisTMENTS.—To the Sealark, 8, Lts.G. W.Towsey and J. i 
Surgeon A. Wilson, Purser J. D. Bowden. : oor 

Tue Errect oF SHOT AND Suet on THE HULL oF Iron Vessets.—The 
first experiment for testing the effect of shot and shell on the sides of iron vessels 
took place on Wednesday, (the 12th ult.,) at Portsmouth, under the superintend- 
ence of Captain Chads, on board the Excellent. The Commander-in-Chief, Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir Bladen Capel, Rear-Admiral Prescott, and a number of naval 
and military officers, were on board her. ‘ 

A large butt, being a copy of a section of the Simoom’s main deck, had been 
made in the dockyard, representing the two sides of an iron vessel, each side of 
the strength and consistency of one of the large iron steam-ships. This butt was 
erected on the mud, at a distance of 460 yards from the Excellent, and the prac- 
tice touk place at high water from guns of several calibre, and various charges of 
powder, both shotand shell, were fired. 

At intervals between the firing, boats visited the butt to examine the effects of 
particular shot on the iro. work. It was found that on the side that the shot en- 
tered, alarge and tolerably round hole was made in the iron plate, the circumfer- 
ence being much jagged and the edge turned inward. On the opposite side where 
the shot passed out, the hole was larger and also jagged, the edge of the hole turned 
outwards, with oceasionally some rivets started. Some of the shot on entering, and 
from striking against angles of the iron ribs, were broken in pieces, the fragments 
passing out on the opposite side, making holes of various sizes and formations. 
Shells also appeared to have a destructive effect on the ironwork in creating splin- 
ters, aud the pieces of shell passing out through the plates on the opposite side, the 
offside in all cases suffering most. Of course, neither shot, nor shell, nor gra 
nor canister, would lodge in iron vessels, as would be the case in wooden “aa. 
To test the effect of the splinters inside the vessel, a slight plank bulkhead had 
been run up between the iron sides of the batt. This dion Al. entirely shattered, 
and shows clearly how dreadfully the crew of an iron vessel would have suffered, 
more especially when it is considered that the splinters from the jagged iron in- 
flict the most dangerous description of wound, even a slight one predisposing the 
party hurt to tetanus or lock-jaw, and otherwise being most difficult to cure. From 
the experiments made yesterday, we conclude that iron vessels are not {it to cope 
with vessels of wood, neither are they fit to go against batteries, for it is now tolera- 
bly certain that the fatal etfects of every shot received on board would be quadru- 
pled by the tendency of the ironwork to splinter, fly off, and destroy everything in 
the immediate Hse | of the concussion, more especially when the ball itself is 
also likely to split and break to pieces likewise. The experiments were further 
tested to-day by Captain Chads, and instead of the plain bulkhead, canvas is 
stretched across, wuich will show the effect of the splinters and broken shot more 
effectually than boards. Shot and shell were both fired to-day, and Captain Chads 
will continue the test till he can make a satisfactory report—London paper, 


13th ult. 
Ovituary. 


WYATT THE ScuLtptor.—A correspondent of the Times, writing from Rome, 
on the 5th ult., thus alludes to the lamented death of this artist, mentioned in our 
columns last Saturday. “I have to-day the painful duty of recording the death of 
Mr. Richard Wyatt, the eminent British sculptor, whose works are so well known 
at home, and whose fame is spread in every part of the world where the fine arts 
are valued. It was only a few days since I[ visited his studio, and admired the 
last touches which his graceful chisel had given to the finished statve of Flora, on 
which he had been for some time engaged. Judging from the health he then en- 
joyed, and the elasticity of his mind, I could not anucipate that ere the week was 
out I should have to attend his funeral; but he was taken off after a brief illness, 
and he lives now only in his works and in a fame that will no doubt be everlasting. 
I am more than partial to his style, as, in my opinion, he surpassed all living artists 
in representing the pure and delicate beauty of the female form. His ‘ Nymphs’ 
are the perfection of ideal and physical grace, and I believe in that department of 
sculpture he was unrivalled. I understand that ‘the Penolope’ in possession of 
Her Majesty, which I have not seen, is a work of higher merit, but I only know 
him from those statues now in his stadio— A Nymph coming out of the Bath,’ 
‘A Shepherd-boy protecting his Sister in a Storm,’ and, above all, from ‘the 
Flora,’ on the perfection of which his whole mind was engaged As Mr. Wyatt 
was as much respected in private as he was eminent in public life, his funeral was 
attended, not only by artists of all countries, but by every English gentleman now 
in Rome. His value as a friend will be long remembered E those to whom he 
was attached, and his fame as a sculptor will outlive this age.” 

On the 9th ult. in Charterhouse-square, of lockjaw, arising from an accidental 
pistot shot through the hand, C J Webber, Lieut. in the 4th Austrian Lancers. 
aged 25, youngest son of the late Rev. J. Webber, D.D., Dean of Ripon.—On the 
10th ult., at Kingencleuch house, Ayrshire, James Smith, Esq., late of Deanston, a 
distinguished agriculturist—At Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy, Frederick 
Mansell Reynolds, Esq., late of Wilton-house, St. Heliers, Jersey, author of 
“ Miserrimus,” &c,, and eldest son of the late Frederick Reynolds, the celebrated 
dramatist.—In Grosvenor-square, Sir George Talbot, Bart., of Mickleham, Surrey. 
—At Geneva, Richard Edensor Heathcote, of Loughton-hall and of Apsdale-hall. 
Staflordshire, Esq., in the 70th year of his age.—At St. Heliers, Jersey, Bt. Major 
Taylor R. M.—Ensign W. V. Lane, 25th Foot, at sea, on board the ship T'rve 
Briton—Lieut. Bolton, 84th Foot, at Poonaimallee, on the 11th of April.—On the 
17th of December lasi, at sea, on his passage to Australia, Dr. Dac Mullin, Dep. 
Insp. Gen. Army Medical Department.—At Madeira, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
MacMahon, half-pay, unattached, aged 76. 

At Boston, Captain Josiah Sturgis, well-known in that port as the Commander 
of a U.S. Revenue Cutter. 











IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Emily Augusta Bakewell. John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
= i Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
plainants. 

Between and Jonathen{C. Allison, James'G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbi 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 4 . ’ ae Sa 

IS pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me 

James W. ot Esquire, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of fin of 

Ann Foye, asister of Martin Shier Jate of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentieman, de- 

ceased ,and also one of tle devisees named in his will, and also who were the heirs of the 

said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require all persons 
claiming to have any interestunder the devisees and bequesis contained in the said will of 
the said Martin Shier, deceased, and also all persons claiming to be heirs of the said 

Martin Shier deceased, to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro- 

vincial Building at Halifax, on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 

there to make due proof of their severat and respective claims. Otherwise they will be 
precluded from ail benefit of the decree in this cause. 
Dated at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia this 24th day of June, 1250. 

H. Hartshorne, Solicitor J. W. NUTTING, Master in Chancery. 

of Complainants. june zo 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
NEY PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 





and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock PM. Admission 
25 cents ; Season Tickets “0 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. june 





ANORAMA OF ITALY, 398 BROAD WAY—Now open every evening for 
a short season, at Stoppani’s Hail, 398 Broadway, corner of Walker-street, the great 

Moving Panorsmic Mirror of Italy, grey | a tour through that beautiful and classic L, 

embracing Northern, Ceutral, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 

sketches taken by himse!f on the spot, during along residence in that country. Co 

every evening at ¢ o’clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 

cents; children under |2 years of age half price. 


LANIER HOUSE. 


MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON, 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS ; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


"(HE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves, Ithas been ten years before the 
world with a coustantiy increasing sale, It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
paration for removing scurt, dandrutl, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 








ing, asym , Strengthening and promoting the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
ded by eminent medical men, to be used with tle friction in cases ef rheumatism, 
swellings of the glands, tumotrs, eruptions, and external inflammation, It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hat of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city h and mechani as the best application for cuts, 





bruises, sprains, burns, aud the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently distigure the heads of infunts, every mother who has used it kuows it 


to be aninfallible remedy, and no adult in the habit of — ying the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roo!s of the hair—ever experienc: the logs of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives alist of 


the medical men by wh: m it is recommended, and a large number ot family certificates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effecis. Lost'y, ii is the cheapest 4s well as the 
only reliable preparation fur the hair and the skin now before the public. _Sold in large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 187 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the United States, and Canada, Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Dollar per bottle, june 15—Smos 


F 

: LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 

ag DESTROYING Bed-Bugs Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
YO 








Plante, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Iustantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor aed proprietor, EMANUEL 
N,420 Broadway. The following geutiemen have used them in their establ.shments, 
and bave certified to their efficacy :— 
D. D. Howard, Esq., drving House. 
Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 
8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the american Hotel. 


yar use. : : 
| a ices ite, Rapeviorendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
.H. . Bsq., § : 


physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 
Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. N.Y.; Mrs. H 


SNTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton-st., N; ¥5 ; 
neon pon (og Aa mey Mr Gurrigens, Philadelphia. 


SHELLBY & DUPISRAS, . a 
335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corne 
pS dy Rg Sag new Restaurant and Oyster Ss\o0n, pronounced to be the mos 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish 
ment twenty ele; antly fitted supper apartments fur ladies and gentiemen, who may desire. 
tosup onthe delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, coveriug nearly four hundred 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They so} ae roa 
ap 


ays, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn ; 
Bug 











sion, he being a settler’ in Can 


of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup 
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Che Albion. 
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THB WEST POINT HOTEL. 


RIDER in tendering his acknowledgments to the Officers of the Armr, the friends of 

© Cadets, and the public in general fur the very liberal patronage hithe to enjoyed, in- 
them that The West Point Hotel is now open. 

hotel has been enlarged by the addition of 25 excellent sleeping apartments and great- 


ved in ite | arrangement. 
We prevent iniee ae disappointment, F. R. informs the Bm na that the steamboats have 
ceased to land at West Point, and now sivp at ‘‘ Cozzens’ Whart” about two miles below 
where omuibuses willbe in readiness to convey passengers to West Point. Persons trav- 
elling by Railway will stop at Cold Spring, where boats are always in readiness to convey 
them across the river. “ 
june—4 FRANCIS RIDER. 


~~ AMBRICAN LITERARY AGENCY IN LONDON. 


EORGE P. PUTNAM begs to inform his friends and correspondents that his interest 
wae above Agency, originally established by him in 1838, has not passed into the hand of 


“Orders for English and Foreign Books of all kinds, if sent to Mr. Putnam, at New York, will 
be sure of receiving promp' and careful attention in the most ecconomical manner. Mr. 
Putnam has special ageats also in Paris, Leghora, Brussel-, Hamburg and St. Petersburg. 
Consignments of oy — suitedfor the London market should also be sent as 
gbove roadway, New York. t 
G. - PUTNA M, relying upon his long experience in the business in Europe, will 
continue to give thorough and persons! attention to it, and is prepared to receive orders 
of public libraries, as well as from individuals and the trade, for large number of single books. 
ress, in all cases, GEURGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, New York, 


Wh will send out orders by every steamer up tothe hourof closing the mail, and give al 
uformation required. june 29 








ANTED.—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 
meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman’s family or an appointment as 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College and 
ether testimonials from numerous gentlemen of the highest a ee in this country, 
a6 well as his own, can be given. Address X Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—4 


TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 


61 Ann-st. [near William-st. ] 





M R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited number of 
themselves 


of improv »e in the art of Public Speaking and wpek he peer 
ar ’ 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, Sdoors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
DSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION tha; 
they are to frame the presentation P for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
short notice, on reasonable terms jan 5— 14 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned penpontieliy informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, (opposite 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpoo) Orrel adapted for the RaNGE, FURNACE, GRaTE, OrStTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 








EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. Morning... -9...-till....10 
in. 





66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of thie beautifulinstrument, to: e 





ng experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstrume: « 


- J 
TH SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George B. Lothian, bend elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. Fro a 
or 


{established in 1823,} are prepared to furnish to priaters and stereotypers his well-known 
and superior Music, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing T , 
Also, Metal and Wood Types from * the —— on and every article required in 
t the lowest prices fur cash or approv: r. 
a. .. Ad CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 


P.C. CORTELYOU, of the late firm Geo. Bruce & Co., respecifuily solicits the patronage 
of hie friends at his present establishment 

Printers of newspapers intending to deal wivh us, by publishing the above, including 

note, three times before Sept. 1. 1850, and coating a copy to us, will be paid, when they 

purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
“len ived at ni ts d i h fi 

type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new. 

wth = ai New York, June |, 1850 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USB. 


gpa & CO., ge wy med call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
famed Esprits fur the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
and invigorating properties. 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet, de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
a de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique. and Ewu de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
jane 





urope, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Suap, Pomatums, Extracts, &c. &c. 
i—smos 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 





TORONTO AND RCCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at © o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
¢ weather pore 
Returning, wi'l leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ee at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 





BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ACKAGES made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Furope. Purchases made in 
fngland and France whether for sale or personal use—accounts collected—drafts at 
@ight granted upon London or Liverpool. june l 





REMOVAL. the Office of the New York and Liverpool U. S. Mail Steam Ship Co, 
Euaw. K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Hanover-street. 





JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers of JOHN WI1L- 
SON, Vocalisi, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Wednesday, the 24th 
ef April, 1850 for the purpose of forming a Committee, and electing a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to aid in the erection of asuitable Tablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
ins of the | ted d d —The following gentlemen were unanimously appointed 
a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 
Peter H. Vandervoort. Vair Clirehugh, 
Charles Vandervoort, Wn. F. Brough, 
Charles Wilson, a 
George Cruikshank, John Wilson,} 
James W. Maitland. 


Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secret»ry and Treasurer. for 
the purpose of collecting and eoliciting subscriptions. A list of contributions isin the hands 
@f each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 











danded over to the Treasurer. ; 
The yey J then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
te report to the next meeting By order, 
ALEX. Warson, 
may 4 Secretary and Treasurer. 





EMOVAL.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
ether Flutes. and the Guitar, respectfully informs hi< friends and the public in general, 
that be has removed to 397 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may Il 


BUILDING SITBS, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 2 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, toge:her with its healthfulness, and great facility 
ef ingress and egress to and from the city, give itadvantayes rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply wo EDWARD K. COL! INs, 
mayll 74S. uth street. 








McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 
‘ 


apl 6 


OVAL LYCEUM, TORONTO,.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recentiv erect 
ed, weat, and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
Artiste visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada, ° 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6t 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BoesLes HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 

EMBELLISHING THE HAIR. 

‘The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Bost: 
Si show the ros me which it is held by the ae ndk § and learned, being one on De al 

@milar ones. 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1247, 
mM ¢ Wm. Rogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
Itinvigurates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, withoui 
ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
wn patented compounds. * * « WINSLOW LEWIS. 
Et is an i le article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
okie or Cpe | of the hair tree from dasdritf and seurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
afea good of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

“Mbis delightful ar icle is totally diferent and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “ conp plant” of California, an article used 
t natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 

is avoided. Its vegetable and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
on the skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
Up i eloyma syle, cleuuiad the” for he Seaslng eae of the’ Toag a 
» calcu either i 
traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious eonndionour. ” 


\BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicat 
jenn men, Rt equally efficacious in protecting the chin from Not bane oO! p mee 
mg of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious to be found at the 


above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
to an invented ; but, if not found to i 

& ything Yo by = = prove so, on trial, the money, in aij 
WILLIAM BOGLE, PRorgigTo,, 


277 Washin; gton Street, Boston, Mass. 
be , also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
Cc : march 2—ly 
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TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTUN. 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
Sannarv,. 185%. 


of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improv >- 
ments as fit thems articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices: 4 
descriptions can be recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Hat p 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ci n 
be ,iven and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn from aneminent 4 very distit 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TrsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt bas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Genennt, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE 'T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26s Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broad «+. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 133 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnu'-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, mavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
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LIFB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE OnPHaN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 


John 8. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanniny C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel S. owland, enry Ludlum. 


H 
Willlam Van Hook, 


BaLTIMORE, 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain, Dr. J. H. McCulion. 


BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham, 

E. A. Grattan, HL B. M. Consul. 
William Elliot. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 124, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trusiees—avuilable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Pe days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

Tle United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is tranaacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF FARLIAMENT. 


Tas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell dnnuities,to purchase Reversions,and to trarsact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their geuerally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. 

An eract statement of its receipts and sapere is annually published by the Company aud 
forwarded to all who may be interested, 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
ani that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To santan who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
thereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutua] Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 
=. peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

olicies. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 





Age. Annuel | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Premium.! Premium. | Premium. Premium.| Premium: | Premium. 
Z£ad{Z2adi{2ae 4 Sa earaaé&sa @ 

2 117 4 o1l9 1 09 9 20 {9 lt 015 4 0 7 WW 
25 22 9 1 1 10 Ol 2 25 114 7 017 8 | 0 9 0 
30 29 38 15 2 012 i0 30 _—- ;-. FT 0 10 6 
35 | 216 7 18 ll 014 9 35 26 4 1 $ 8] 0 12 1 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl 20 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNB, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
ona 346 and 348 Broadway. 
DITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Togeth i 
L all — works of general interest. The Library bas lately received a Valuable ac 
} memati poten ae eee. — — mag which are ey ee work on 
» &e.; ersailles, 16 volumes, Fy ineou rt i 
Genin, Blin, he he eek acto ae tS Ss tootorn Gevuns _werane 
jan 19—2f 


——_ stvieaepen 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
res COMPANY continues to insur® against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion egtithed to the highest credit :— : 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jon JOHN J. PALMER 





THE BYE. 


rous restored patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who 

TiriciaL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most bens wife eae 
and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the 
scratiny. With the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be far 
nished with them upon iow terms. Office hours 0 to 3. A pamphlet, with remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence maich 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. eg 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2lst December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Bostea 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 





Apply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool 
oe ov information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broalwee 
ec 1S 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 

French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in Britua chi 
endofieriie Ist Unuary wesk; taatefore, the Brith and North Amarieun Bene ok Ree. 
will recerve Foreign Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at the 
wiley fon Mending, Tuesday, and Wednesday of cach week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
pool on the 29th » 


Boston and Liverpool, and between New Yerk and Liverpool, calling at ax to land 


TH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS tetmene 
Halifi 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains. 
ASIA... 0. cccceeeseceseeseeeeC. HB. E. Judkins | Hibernia........0+.ssceeeeseesW. J.C, Lang 
MPMCR. occccccccccccccccccccccccces .A. Ryrie | N Beseereccrersesecescssereseeeed, SLOG 
EEN. 0009.09000000060000000 oN. Shannon | Camada,........sccsessecssecs Wm. Harrison 
Europe. ..ccceccccccccccccccssecs +B. G, Lott | Cambrit......++sescecesesseeesseeed. Leitels 


Caledonia........W. Douglas, 


Shove vesee)s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 
port side. 


From 
CAaMbrid.seosecsseeseseseses-NOw YOrk .o++. soos Wednesday.......0.-July 3rd. 
Niagara... ..ssecesecceeeess ROSLON..eeceeseeeee- + Wednesday +- July 10th. 










Europa. .sccesecesseesseee. NOW YOrk ....+se00-. Wednesday... -. July 17th. 
Hibernis...ceceececesseeeens BOSLONs ee eeesere se eee WEUDCRIEY,.» «-July 24th. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........+..812 
do insecond do do do 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be churged on \— beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


GOs cvccccccoccccccccee 


E. CUNARD, Ja. 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


"THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GI,.ASGOW, 1087 tons re T, 1609 tone 

over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews. |formerly of the Great Western,| Com 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 
of every alternate month, viz: 

From New Yorkin July, September, November, and January, and 

From Glasgow in June, August, October, December, and February. 

The second departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appoint- 
ed to take place on Saturday, the /3th of July, at 12 o’clock, noon, Goods tor shipment cannot 
be received after Thursday evening, the I1th inst. Cabin passage, [steward’s fee inclu- 
ded,|ninety dollars; Second cabin passage, {steward’s fee included,} fifty-five dollars, 

No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
moderate rates. Carries a Surgeon. 

The State rooms for first and second cabin passeugers are unusually large, commodious , 
one “a — , 

or freightor passage, apply to 

iune 1 , J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC, ...ccccccccccscecccccccssccccccccccccccccs COP, West, 
PACIFIC... .cccrcccccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccsccessCapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC. .cccoccccccccce coccccccscevcccccceses «.Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. 2. .ccvcccccccces seeseeceeecsesececccesssccsessCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ......scccscee sovcecccevecces cocsccscccces- Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and s 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price 
Boone” from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 











No yore be secured wats paid for. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
4 ’ EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 












or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

The Atlantic will leave ..cccseeseeee LIVErPpOO] .seseeseeseoeeMay 29th, 
“Pacific ag . -New York.. ay 
“6 “ “ .Liverpool . -. June 19th, 
“Atlantic ? . -New York. - Jure 15th, 
ad « “ . Liverpool July 10th 
“Pacific Ps . New York. July 6th, 

* be ’ July Sist, 


“ Atlantic ¥ . OOcespe ses July 27th, 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 

élry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, aud the valia 

thereof therein expressed. feb 9d 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
TH Puatson of the several Lines o {Packets betwéen New York and Liverpool have 

arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 








Ships. Captains. From New York. From LiverpooL 
ag se Sehhaaal ay sereeere July 6....NOVv.6....Mar. 6 pAug 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
WHO FOB. 600000 100 We Ete AEs 0 000 eo BEcccccesthcceccecell Fs cocBBecccoss Beocaces Ps] 
Fidelia...........0+0+.Yeaton....... coeere eel... cee oe 6 .ceeeeeel6 [Sept 1...Jan 1..May 1 
Roecius ........ccces+EIdridge...cccceseess Biccodsce 0882000000088 feoces Bl ccbocs Ice cold 
Isaac Wright....... -»»-Marshall...... --Aug. 1..... Dec. }....Apr. 1 }.... 16. ccc 16 .5r000 16 
ABHDUFOR, « oo. 00000000 BUMUNG :. cccc ccc reces cBrsccesccecGccccccce-O feccee Beccooes Boo sied 21 
Constellation.......0+.LUce ..o.seeeees ceccedhscocccssh leccosepedl foosee WB... .006 26.2044 +28 
Yorkshire .......ccccccBPYOP.coccece soccces]G...c00+2016.cceree-16| Oct 1. Feb 1..Janel 
Siddons....cceescccessCOOD wessees i ccseees ee 26... 28 11 Lococo oll 
Columbia .......++...Furber.......«..Sept. 1....Jan. 1 16 P 
Patrick Henry....... Delano. .cerccorece 0:6. .0cceee8 oe 2 21 
Waterloo .cccccesccoK. P. AMON. .ccocccce eMaeccoccccolls 26 
New York..........-Ceopper..... oreccceceWBesecesses Mer cepenecle 
Sheridan ..00+0ccccccGUFMiGh. o.0000cescccce-DooccrccecdbecccHes od 
Montezuma.......... Lowber..... ccee sO Usccee Feb. 1...June 
Henry Clay.......... Howland, .... eoevccece pcecccccoooes 6 : 
John R. Skiddy......Shipley....... stiineaien itiicaines escekh: Loskes ey eee 
SITE ccecicss cocccCeeD: cchescccoce Bs cces «++16....06.-16| Dec 1..Apr }1..Augl 
Garrick.......+++ cco MMATId ge. ..ccom-ccccees 26..... 0008Beecccc cet |occcokhe cocccdlecoocckd 
Cainbridge ..........Peabody... ........Novl....Mar 1. ..July 1 |...--(6...... 216. ...018 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of siores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 

Price of passage to Liverpool.....e..eceeseeeee $100 
ee to New York. 12835 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Meatesete, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & C)., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Heary, Ashburton, Henry Clav, and New World, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CU., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick 

SPOFFORD, ‘TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINB OF PACEBTS. 


yas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pg | from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmou 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
De hire, ne H May 8, Sept. 3, Jan. 8)June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, Lord,’ wag SPY og 24|July 13, Nov. 13, March } y 
Southampton, new, Moryan, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb, @ sg aw 
Victoria, Johnston, , oe “ 24, 2: Aug. 13, Dec, 13, April 'S 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8, March 8)“ 28, “ 28, % & 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, | «" 94, “ 24, “ 24)Sept.18, Jan. 13, May 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | Aug. 8, Dec a 8, April &)Sept. 28, Jan, 23, May 2 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, ona CM 24)Oct. 15, Feb. 13, June lt 
lass, and are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
ag poy AF Bd mn that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are OF the best descrip- 
tion. 
passage w fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
oul tenon Neither the phen nor owners f eg gg Py be Cospenae en “> 
, unless regular Bills of Lading are si therefor. 
es SOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South strect, N.Y. 
apl 6 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKBTS FOR SAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 15th, and New York on th 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 











eg d York. Boe, 
s st January.. «+ (16th February, 
og - ; Ist May. ° ; 16th June, 

? Ist Septembe (6th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, 53 teeeary ee on — 

i master. stJune ... 16th July, 
Everleigh, pte E fin November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. . Citth Apri, 

Conn, master ; tet July .... i ; i6th Angust 

ist November . +. (16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April o 089 § 16th May, 
Funck, master. tat August ...0....e00+ ¢ 16th September, 


Ist December —...... €16th January. 
The ships are all of the firat class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 


of passage is $19 without wines or liquors. 
PrGoods Font to the subscribers wil] be forwarded free from any expenses bnt those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
"yeu 5 88 Wall st 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








